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The Great Wall of Berlin 


Pyramus: O wicked wall! through 
whom I see no bliss, 
Cursed be thy stones for 
thus deceiving me! 


The wall, methinks, 
being sensible... 


Theseus: 


Nosopy who has visited West Berlin 
recently can fail to be appalled by the 
physical monstrosity of Uibricht’s wall 
and all that it signifies in human misery. 
No theatrical impresario — not even an 
Eisenstein — could have provided such 
vivid, ocular proof that Communist 
rule is unacceptable to the people of 
East Germany. The instinct of all those 
who value freedom is to tear it down. 

Many indeed — in Washington as well 
as Bonn — urge us to obey this instinct. 
And those who counsel caution are 
accused of abandoning without pity the 
liberties of 17 million Germans who live 
beyond the concrete. In meeting this 
argument, it is well to remember that 
the German politicians who advocate 
action against the wall have, to put it 
mildly, imperfect records in the defence 
of individual liberties; they are those 
who, earlier this week. celebrated 150 
years of what one of them called ‘objec- 
tive’ arms manufacture by Krupps. 

There are, however, more funda- 
mental objections. When the first wall 
was erected on 13 August, there was a 
slender chance that the Allies could have 
demolished it without risking nuclear 
war. The US government evidently (and 
rightly) discounted such a chance, for it 
pointedly ignored advanced intelligence 
information that the wall would be built. 
Now a second and more formidable 
barrier has been strung together; its 
destruction would involve a major mili- 
tary operation, from which total war 
would ensue with virtual certainty. 
Those who still urge action are, there- 
fore, demanding that. for the sake of the 
liberty of 17 million Germans, we should 
sacrifice not only the liberties but the 
very lives of all Germans — and of hun- 
dreds of millions of others besides. 

Nor are the arguments against de- 
molishing the wall entirely negative. In 


two important ways it performs a posi- 
tive function. Since 1945, the greatest 
single threat to world peace has been 
the instability in central Europe which 
springs from the failure to sign a Ger- 
man peace treaty. Agreement on a treaty 
is as far away as ever; but in the mean- 
time the wall physically underlines the 
status quo. It cuts across the no-man’s 
land in which politicians might be 
tempted to take calculated risks; and 
constitutes a universally-recognised trip- 
wire, whose breach would invoke cer- 
tain war. While the wall stands, acci- 
dental conflict over Berlin is impossible. 

Secondly, and paradoxically, the wall 
can bring hope to those who live behind 
it. By reinforcing the division of Ger- 
many, and so increasing Russia’s sense 
of security, it permits Mr Krushchev 
greater liberty to experiment within his 
empire. His earlier policy of liberalisa- 
tion in 1956 came to grief partly because 
the ‘revisionists’ in Hungary had estab- 
lished an open frontier with the West - 
and thus face him with the brutal choice 
of abandoning his satellite completely 
or reimposing Soviet rule by force. 

Now, after the most careful prepara- 
tions, he has embarked on a second and 
more fundamental phase of de-Stalinisa- 
tion. He has learnt from his errors, and 
his confidence is strengthened by the 
fact that Russia has now achieved mili- 
tary parity with the US. But the wall 
provides him with a further guarantee : 
that in East Germany, the most import- 
ant and sensitive unit in his satellite 
empire, he can carry out his experiment 
without risk of interference from the 
West. Already, for the first time, formal 
de-Stalinisation has reached Czecho- 
slovakia. The signs are that, in due 
course, it will be extended to Herr 
Ulbricht’s regime. The wall, especially 
if it is acknowledged in a Berlin settle- 
ment, offers the only hope that the lives 
of the East Germans will become less 
oppressive. This is a point that Mr 
Kennedy has doubtless stressed to Dr 
Adenauer; it is one that Mr Macmillan, 
this week-end, should repeat to General 
de Gaulle. 








SPOTLIGHT ON POLITICS 


Time of Troubles 


ANTHONY 


Nothing, one hears, so shook the Conserva 
tive back-bench finance 
by now famous meeting on Tuesday night 
as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's own bland announce- 
ment that he knew nothing at all of what was 
going on between the Electricity Council and 
the government until he got back to London 
from Paris last Saturday morning. The admis- 
sion was no doubt made in somewhat nettled 
circumstances -— the Chancellor, having 
originally volunteered to go like a Christian 
into the Colosseum, may well have felt by 
the end that if anyone was going to be actu- 
ally torn limb from limb it deserved to be 
someone else rather than himself. All the 
same it is open to doubt if the remark was a 
wise one; for the effect of Mr Lloyd's con- 
fession has been to confirm the worst fears of 
a number of Tory back-benchers. 

What, in fact, has happened - behind all 
the smoke and dust — seems to be quite 
simple. The government has lately somehow 
managed to get completely out of touch with 
both the reactions and responses of its own 
supporters. It is impossible, for example, to 
believe that if Mr Macmillan had known of 
the violent reaction that would be set off as 
a result of his theatrical intervention on Tues- 
day he would ever have made it. And cer- 
tainly Mr Lloyd seems to have had no notion 
of the storm he was running into by agreeing 

in what was meant apparently to be a placa- 
tory gesture - to address the Tory finance 
committee. (It is worth perhaps noticing here 
that neither, obviously, had Mr Nigel Birch, 
the committte’s new chairman, as he had not 
even taken the elementary precaution of 
arriving in time to take the chair.) 

But, curiously, what happened on Tuesday 
was almost an exact replica of the cautionary 
experience that the government had last week 
Mr Butler lately has been wearing a particu- 
larly bruised and offended look — and one can 
well understand why. One of the reasons 
why the government got into such rough 
water this week was that the back-wash had 
by no means subsided from the capsizing of 
Mr Butler's immigration bill by the 1922 
Committee last week. No one any longer is 
pretending that the government's handling of 
its new immigration proposals was anything 
else but bungled quite horribly. 

And that, of course, is the point. At one 
moment last week the Irish were out of the 
immigration bill (1 am convinced,’ said the 
luckless Mr Butler, ‘that the government is 
right to take this decision’), at the next poor 
Mr Hare at gun-point was being forced to 
hint heavily that they would be brought back 
in. 

The same pattern was observable over the 
Electricity Council and the pay pause. At first 
the government appeared determined to ride 
with the punch. Then sounded some siren 
voices from the Sunday press — and a panic 
decision seems to have been taken to hold 
a drum-head court-martial without, however, 
the faintest possibility at the end of imposing 
any penalty or sanction. The formula of 
leadership thereby implied was perhaps best 
reflected in the evening paper headlines: on 
Friday ‘Mac Bows To Angry Tory MPs’, 
Wednesday ‘Now Mac Waits To Hear MPs, 
Unions’. And, for once, instead of being loy- 


committee - at is 


HOWARD 


illy indignant, Conservative MPs have seemed 
to grow slightly cynical. 

The odd thing, of course, is that all this 
should all have happened on the one front on 
which the Tory Party - and Mr Macmillan in 
particular have always been taken to be 
complete masters. A glaring piece of mal- 
administration, a total collapse in economic 
prediction and no one would have been 
exactly swamped by surprise. Yet what is 
astonishing is that so soon after a buoyant and 
triumphant party conference, the Conser- 
vatives should have got themselves into the 
shallows and miseries over the control of their 
own party in parliament. Of course, one knows 
that the times have not been altogether easy - 
the blows, after all, have fallen just at the 
moment of a certain change-over in personnel. 
It might not, however, be a bad start towards 
better things if that change-over was now 
carried to its logical conclusion - and if Mr 
Macleod was, for example; permitted by a 
tenacious Mr Butler to enjoy the privileges as 
well as the responsibilities of being Leader of 
the House. 

* * . 


Mr Gaitskell has not only taken his time but 
ilso kept his own counsel over the changes 
that he must now any day make in the depart- 
mental composition of his shadow cabinet 
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The principal question-mark all along ha 
hung over Mr Harold Wilson, and whether oy 
not he would be willing to make a move from 
the Shadow Chancellorship which he has hel 
since 1956. If Mr Wilson is prepared to accept 
the Shadow Foreign Secretaryship, thea 
Labour's front-bench can be given a compara. 
tively new look. 

Will Mr Wilson now make the move? If he 
does so, he will have to overcome an obvioys 
initial reluctance. That reluctance is easy tg 
understand. The last comparable move made 
by a Labour politician - that of Herbert 
Morrison to the actual Foreign Secretaryship 
in 1951 — is scarcely a precedent to inspire 
confidence in any successor; and in any case 
foreign affairs has traditionally been a subject 
of which Mr Wilson himself has always 
seemed to steer very clear. 

For Labour's Shadow Chancellor the 
decision has undoubtedly been something of 
a long night of the soul — and it is now perhaps 
possible to guess at the factors which may 
have weighed with him. Not the least of them, 
One suspects, was his poll last week in the 
Shadow Cabinet elections. To have been res. 
tored from ninth place to top in the estimation 
of his colleagues has provided something of a 
position of strength — which in itself makes the 
taking of risks look somewhat less dangerous, 
Then, of course, there is the attraction of not 
being permanently identified as a one-subject 
man —- Mr Wilson was in the cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1947, and he 
has never really got away from economic and 
financial subjects in the 14 years since then, 
That, too, One imagines, must necessarily 
bring with it a certain weariness of the spirit, 
especially as far as making speeches is con 
cerned. 

And yet it would be foolish to under. 
estimate the risk which Mr Wilson may be 
taking. For one thing, he would have no 
opponent of equal stature on the government 
side of the House; ever since Lord Home's 
appointment to the Foreign Secretaryship last 
year it has been the fate of any Labour shadow 
spokesman on foreign affairs to box mainly 
with understudies. And in any early per- 
formances Mr Wilson would, of course, have 
to stand comparison with the fairly formidable 
expert reputation built up by Mr _ Denis 
Healey in the past few years; the recompense 
for that, however, may well be that any new 
Shadow Chancellor faces the prospect of 
having to stand an even more unenviable com- 
parison ~ that with Mr Wilson himself. 


* * * 


Some very strange things seem to be going 
on in the Liberal Party. No sooner has Mr 
Grimond made one sort of speech on Lib- 
Lab relations in Oxford than he goes and 
makes One in exactly the opposite sense in the 
Shetland Isles. Leaving, incidentally, an 
apparently unalerted Mr Mark Bonham- 
Carter pedalling furiously one week behind 
the times in Manchester. 

For the moment it looks as if we are to 
have altertiate blasts of hot and cold air oo 
any idea of what the Liberals always tactfully 
call ‘a re-alignment of the Left’. One does not 
object to that - it may even have the effect of 
keeping Mr Woodrow Wyatt (to whom this 
week's reward for recklessness) permanently 
on his toes. But where perhaps it is permissible 
to draw the line is over having Mr Donald 
Wade (the Liberal ‘toy-town’ chief whip) lec 
turing the Labour Party on the terms the 
Liberal Party would require before forming 
any pacts. Mr Wade may have forgotten; but 
in 1950, 1951, 1955 and 1959 he was elected t0 
parliament on a pact - with the Conservatives. 
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Wages 


Stricken with Palsy 

Who was responsible for the pay pause 
fiasco? Mr Lloyd, naturally anxious to avoid 
yet another confession of a ‘mistake’, would 
like it to be thought that the culprit was Mr 
Wood, Minister of Power, who permitted the 
Flectricity Council to capitulate in face of a 
threatened strike. Mr Macmillan seems willing 
to apportion the blame between the chairman 
of the Council, Sir Robertson King, Mr Wood 
and the Chancellor. And in due course, no 
doubt, we shall be told that it was Mr Cousins 
or the ETU that wrecked the government's 
plans for saving the economy. | 

For, despite Mr Macmillan’s insistence that 
the pay pause goes on, at least until April, 
there is now no doubt that the line has been 
broken and that the most that can now be 
done is to impose a little more delay on the 
many outstanding claims — notably _ the 
engineers, the railwaymen and the miners - 
which will be pressed all the harder now the 
Electricity Council has given way. It is equally 
certain that little has been achieved by Mr 
Lloyd’s ill-conceived scheme -except a 
display of irresolution and incompetence on 
the part of the government, and the creation 
of a good deal of ill-will among the unions, 
It is ludicrous for the Chancellor to talk of 
Yemocratic planning’ — which assumes the 
acceptance of some kind of wages policy by 
the trade unions - after his policy has 
collapsed in aggravating ineptitude. 

The truth of the matter is that when sterling 
ran into difficulties this year. the Chancellor 
panicked. Public investment was trimmed, 
new taxes imposed and the Bank rate was 
raised. Each of these remedies, tried so often 
before, merely made this country’s competi- 
tive position even worse. So. in desperation, 
the government produced the gimmick of 
non-Socialist planning, and the pay-pause 
was presented as an interim instalment. 

If there had been a genuine attempt to 
enlist the support of the trade unions - 
which would have required.a limitation on 
profits and a capital gains tax. as well as 
guarantees that labour would get its due 
share of rising productivity — it would still 
have been difficult but not impossible to get 
some form of wage restraint. But Mr Lloyd 
gave no such guarantee. He merely talked 
airily about future ‘expansion’ and omitted 
any reference to a capital gains tax from the 
Queen’s Speech. At the same time, he set 
about wrecking the established machinery of 
collective bargaining. 

This, too, could have made some kind of 
sense if the government had really been pre- 
pared to force the showdown with the unions 
that the Tories have talked about on and off 
for ten years - and the tough line taken with 
the teachers suggested that this might at last 
be on the agenda. For a British ‘economic 
miracle’ can conceivably be engineered if 
teal Wages are reduced, either by weakening 
the unions in a carefully-planned pitched 
battle or by devaluation, or both. Indeed, a 
teduction of real wages by one means or 
another seems an essential condition of 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 

But that remedy has been funked too. The 
collapse of Mr Lloyd's schemes emphasises 












the timidity and incapacity of those who 
00W so patronisingly talk of ‘planning’. They 
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seem incapable even of thinking clearly 
through one short-term situation, let alone of 
devising a systematic solution to Britain's 
endemic economic crisis. Mr Lloyd is back to 
living from hand-to-mouth — and the hand 
seems stricken with palsy. 


Railways 
Nobbling the Iron Horse 


Can — or should — British railways be made 
to pay? The government has at last frankly 
recognised the need to subsidise the railways 
~— at any rate for some time yet. By writing 
off large chunks of the Transport Commis- 
sion’s accumulated debts — or putting them 
in a suspense account — it has launched the 
new Railways Board with a considerably 
lightened burden of interest. None the less the 
railways will still have to carry interest 
charges of £65 million annually, as well as 
writing off an operating deficit of £80 million. 
Can it be done? 

The new arrangements, Mr Marples ad- 
mitted, provide only a breathing space. The 
Bill gives him power to provide subsidies 
on revenue account of up to £450 million a 
year for the next five years, at the end of 
which, he suggested, there would have to be 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


a ‘full review’. In the meantime Dr Beeching 
is hurrying through a series of studies to 
show what traffics the railways are best 
suited to carry — ‘and carry profitably’. It is 
on the basis of this survey, due to be com- 
pleted in a year’s time, that the railways’ 
targets of financial performance will be set 
by the minister. Dr Beeching, however, is 
losing no time in shedding unprofitable loads. 
He is already carrying through savage cuts in 
railway services. Significantly, the Bill no 
longer lays an obligation on British railways 
to run an ‘adequate’ system of public trans- 
port, and the powers of the transport users’ 
consultative committee to protest against 
closures are to be reduced. 

In attacking the Bill, therefore, the opposi- 
tion took their stand on the view expressed 
unanimously by the all-party Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalised Industries that social 
considerations cannot be overlooked in decid- 
ing transport policy. What the Committee 
argued — and rightly — was that the respon- 
sibility for deciding whether and at what 
points railway services should be subsidised 
should fall on parliament instead of being 
concealed in overall operating losses. As Mr 
Albu, a Labour member of the Committee 
put it: ‘I do not like a system whereby my 
constituents subsidise another member's con- 
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stituents unless I know what I am doing and 
am able to debate it in the House and vote 
on it.’ 

But, as the opposition also pointed out, 
whether the railways can be made to pay 
depends on government policy in other sec- 
tions of the transport field. And the new Bill 
sets its face against any coherent planning of 
transport. Fortunately, the government has 
been forced by the facts to abandon its 
doctrinaire pursuit of regional decentralisa- 
tion inside the railways. The regional boards 
to be set up are nothing but a paper gesture. 
But over nationalised transport as a whole 
the government still doggedly pursues its 
ideological goal (openly admitted by the 
minister) of ‘dismantling the machinery for 
integration’ visualised in Labour's Transport 
Act of 1947. 


Demonstrations 


Anti-Nuclear Tactics 

The debate on the tactics of anti-nuclear 
demonstrations has been given a new turn 
this week by the Committee of 100’s appeal 
for synchronised sit-downs at eight separate 
bases on 9 December. This time, to maximise 
the strain on police facilities, the sit-downers 
are asked to ensure that they are detained for 
summary treatment, rather that bailed or 
fined. No doubt the Committee has sufficient 
support to get some hundreds of demonstra- 
tors to at least two or three of the nominated 
bases - and thereby to get the usual press and 
TV coverage. But its present tactics seer to be 
aimed as much at winning control of the anti- 
nuclear movement as at putting pressure on 
the British and American authorities. It claims 
that it is at least taking action while the CND 
confines itself to public meetings and routine 
propaganda, and to that extent it is able to 
recruit many of the younger CND militants 
and exercise an indirect influence over the 
CND movement as a whole. 

So far, there has not been a direct challenge 
to CND, though the poor personal relations 
between Lord Russell and Canon Collins have 
led to private acrimony and some public 
disagreement between the two groups. But, 
behind the scenes, there has been a tussle of 
wills and intentions, focused especially on the 
plans for the next Aldermaston March. It is 
no secret that some of the Committee of 100 
would like to turn the last stages of the march 
into a mass sit-down; if this meant that the 
whole march was banned by the police, this 
would give them both a good rallying cry and 
an opportunity for mass civil disobedience. It 
would, however, mean the effective end of the 
CND as at present organised and led - which 
is what some of the militants seem to want. 

The difficulty is that the CND leadership 
appeared to be confounded by the reversal of 
the Scarborough vote in the Labour Party, and 
that many of its supporters - understandably 
feeling the urgency of the Berlin crisis - 
believe that new methods are needed if the 
movement is to gain momentum again. But, 
on the other hand, they have considerable 
doubts about both the efficacy and the 
potential wisdom of militant action. Though 
the Committee of 100 is getting the publicity, 
it is very doubtful whether it is getting 
publicity for any reasoned anti-nuclear 
argument or whether it is winning additional 
support for the movement as a whole. It may, 
like all extremist factions, be picking up 
support within the anti-nuclear movement by 
means which inevitably damages the move- 
ment’s appeal to the public as a whole. 
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Moscow 


Church and State 

Our Moscow Correspondent writes: It is 
not only the presence of an important dele- 
gation from the Russian Orthodox Church 
at the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi that is significant; 
the composition of the 16-strong delegation 
has some remarkable features. In the first 
place it is headed by Nikodim, the 32-year-old 
Archbishop of Yaroslav and Rostov, who 
has replaced ex-Metropolitan Nikolai as the 
dominant personality in the Russian church's 
foreign relations. Nikodim, who _ benefited 
from a recent change in the method of elec- 
tion to the Holy Synod to become by far its 
youngest member, has with the full support 
of the aged Patriarch and, naturally, of the 
state committee for religious affairs, brought 
the Russian Orthodox Church into closer re- 
lationship with the oecumenical movement. 
His predecessor Nikolai, now in honourable 
retirement, was much more interested in re- 
inforcing the unity of his own church into 
whose fold he brought so many new dioceses 
after the war. Secondly, the composition of 
the delegation as a whole is young. It is as 
though the patriarchate was deliberately using 
the opportunity of the great assembly in 
New Delhi to demonstrate to  fellow- 
Christians that the Russian church was now 
being served by young, intelligent bishops of 
modern outlook and that it possessed a 
vigour that many abroad might not have 
suspected. 

The question of the future of religion in 
the Soviet Union has arisen more acutely in 
the ideological field as more thought is 
being given by Communists to the nature of 
the society they are pledged to build. Under 
the new party rules a Communist has the 
duty to combat religious prejudices, but the 
new moral code of the builder of Com- 
munism does not specifically list militant 
atheism as an essential principle. On the 
other hand the new party programme in- 
cludes the ‘use of ideological media to edu- 
cate people in the spirit of a scientific 
materialist world conception and to over- 
come religious prejudices without insulting 
the sentiments of believers. It is necessary to 
explain patiently the untenability of religious 
beliefs.. | This can be done by making use 
of the achievements of modern science, leav- 
ing no room for religious inventions about 
supernatural forces.’ 

The local outbreaks of anti-religious ex- 
cesses, including the forcible closing of some 
churches, which took place earlier this year 
did not take the church authorities by sur- 
prise. A certain amount of ‘leftism’ by local 
authorities is a traditional feature of pre- 
congress months. The closing of churches had 
a parallel in the confiscation of dachas, of 
privately-owned cattle or in the haste with 
which some party .members sold their cars 
during the summer. As things turned out, 
none of the rumours of extreme measures 
proved to have been well-founded. As it is in 
the interests neither of the state nor the 
church to force believers into clandestine 
sectarian practices, steps are now being taken 
to repair the consequences of local excesses. 
It is significant that during the recent party 
congress public order squads co-operated 
with the church authorities in Moscow to 
prevent outbreaks of hooliganism during 
church services. Nothing has happened to 
change the opinion of the church leaders 
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here that their future is menaced not by ag 
ministrative repressions but by the rising 
standards of a materialist education, 
urbanisation (here complicated by the fag 
that no churches are being built in ney 
residential areas) and by the secularisation of 
life. Because these are problems that ap 
arising in one form or another in nog. 
Communist societies, the Russian Orthodoy 
Church is turning to the oecumenical move. 
ment in order to exchange experiences, 


Prix Goncourt 


Bull's-Eye 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: After the 
ludicrous upset last year, when the Pr 
Goncourt prize awarded to Vincent Horig 
had to be annulled (he was discovered to be 
an ex-collaborator), the Goncourt committe 
took immense care to make no mistake this 
time. We can take it for granted that they 
read not only the books but the curriculg 
vitae of the candidates. They finally opted 
for La Pitié de Dieu by Jean Cau, a write 
better known for his journalism than bis 
novels. This time. nobody has challenged 
either the literary talent or the political pag 
of the author. But for the first time. France’ 
greatest literary award went to somebody 
who was unable to be present at the tradi. 
tional vin d'honneur: for Cau was away ona 
story for the weekly magazine L’Express. 

For some years Cau was secretary to Jean 
Paul Sartre. His work not only involved pro 
tecting his boss from endless unwelcome 
visitors -— which inevitably made him us 
popular in Paris intellectual circles - but also 
in taking part in the famous literary discus 
sions at 42 rue Bonaparte. From this time 
dates his passionate concern with literary 
philosophy and the ambition to follow in the 
master’s footsteps. But his early novels, alas, 
went almost unregarded and he eventually 
surprised his friends by joining L’Express s 
a reporter. 

From the start, Cau was an astonishing suc- 
cess as a journalist. He wrote about every- 
thing, from Ava Gardner to his recent, and 
sensational, story of the Arab bidonville at 
Nanterre. His articles are regarded as remark- 
able even by those who do not share his 
politics. His style is sometimes violent 
(L’Express is often threatened by writs in con- 
sequence), but it has a rare element of con- 
vincing objectivity. Some of his articles have 
become journalistic classics and - perhaps 
more important - have been followed by 
action. 

Paradoxically, however, La Pitié de Dieu 
is very far from being a piece of brilliant 
journalism. It harks back to his days with 
Sartre and has been widely compared to 
Huis Clos. The setting is a timeless, un 
located prison where four ‘lifers. presum- 
ably murderers, meditate on their past and 
swop experiences. The reader is not told 
whether they were guilty; their ‘confessions’ 
are pretexts for reflections on the human con- 
dition in the Sixties. There are echoes of 
Kafka. but the characters are distinctly 
Sartrian. 

Cau’s novel was recognised as unique from 
the day it appeared. From the Figaro Litlér 
aire to Libération the critics have been Ut 
animous in praising it - with one exception 
Bernard Frank, also an ex-colleague of Sartre, 
criticised it in France-Observateur as a tf 
hash of the literary devices of the Forties 
Cau’s prison, he wrote, bears a strong 
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gmblance to the bar of the Vieux Colombier 
in the good old post-liberation days. I don’t 


1961 rather than 1944, What is more, for once 
the Prix Goncourt has gone to a young writer 
with a future, and not an established figure 
like Simone de Beauvoir or Elsa Triollet. 


Communist Trade 


The Chinese Market 

A Special Correspondent writes: The dis- 
agreement between the Soviet Union and 
China raises the question whether the Com- 
econ countries, under Russian guidance, will 
decide to cut down their trade with China. 
Since the dispute first started, the Soviet 
Union has resorted to various types of econo- 
mic pressure in order to ‘persuade’ China 
not to oppose de-Stalinisation. 

In recent years not only political but also 
economic competition has developed between 
the Soviet Union and China. It is true that 
China received Soviet aid amounting to about 
$1,600 million in the period 1950-1960, but 
during the same period China itself gave 
almost $1,300 million of aid to most of the 
countries, both Communist and uncommitted. 
that were recipients of Soviet aid. Apart from 
this, China has other ways of achieving 
economic penetration at the expense of Soviet 
influence. For example, China has cornered 
the whole of Ceylon’s rubber output, and is 
an important purchaser of Egyptian cotton. 
Chinese economic penetration into Aibania 
(where, politics apart, Russia was interested 
in nickel) is an accomplished fact. In spite 
of Moscow's disapproval, Poland has de- 
veloped a very high level of trade with China, 
and commercial connections between the two 
countries are close. Bulgaria and Rumania 
are still committed to long-term deliveries of 
mining, oil-drilling and other heavy industrial 
equipment to China. And China has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining deliveries of specialised 
machine tools from East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, though the Russians them- 
selves would like to take up any export sur- 
plus in these lines. Thus Russia and China are 
often rivals in the same markets. 

Soviet trade with China, which had shown 
a steady growth since the early Fifties, 
declined in 1960 by one fifth, compared with 
1959. This trend has continued in 1961. The 
bulk of Russian trade with China is made up 
of heavy equipment, machinery, stee! pro- 
ducts and fuels, while China supplies live- 
stock products, metals, ore and textile raw 
materials. If the Russians cut their imports 
of these primary products, it would create 
dificulties for China, but the Chinese can 
always find outlets for their strategic ores and 
metals. They can, moreover, count on the fact 
that it would be more painful for the other 
countries of the Soviet Bloc to follow the 
Russian example. Their trade, totalling 
50m, is important, for they need raw 
materials more badly than Russia, and their 
Most important exports are often capital 
goods and other manufactures - which China 
meds. So they have found a very useful two- 
way trade with China. On the other hand, 
China is not so dependent on them; there are 
dten people - even in the West - who will 
buy oil seeds, cotton. wool, ores and metals, 
Specially tin, wolfram. antimone and 





lungsten, and supply capital equipment and 
industrial products. But any break in the trade 
with the Soviet Union would require time for 
adjustment by China and possibly credits 
from the West. 
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To Leonard Beaton, war is what 
happens when diplomacy fails. To 
his way of thinking, there is no 
such thing as a military operation 
pure of political undertones: it is 
all partofa bigger game, the world’s 
game. Which explains why, when 
Beaton joined The Guardian as 
Defence Correspondent, he in- 
| sisted on doubling the role with 
that of understudying the diplo- 
matic field. 

Leonard Beaton’s knowledge is 
immense — he has been known to 
set the Defence Minister gently 
right on questions of fact — but 
he looks beyond the immediate 
moves in the game to take the 
larger view. He is creative because 
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he is far-sighted, and through his 
telescopic sights Guardian readers 
share a glimpse of the ultimate 
issues behind the day-to-day bluff 
and counter-bluff, note and coun- 
ter-note. 

And at the same time his is a 
balanced view. Leonard Beaton’s 
readers are neither startled into 
false panic nor lulled into the com- 
placent belief that ours is the safest 
of all possible worlds. Rather, they 
are invited toappraisethesituation 
as it really is. 
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The Common Market Mirage 


DOUGLAS JAY MP 


What is the real issue at stake for the UK 
in the debate on the Common Market? It is 
not the possible removal of restrictions on 
imported manufactures, or free movement 
of manpower into the UK, These are not 
crucial. The real issue springs from the fact 
that continental Europe still sticks to the 
agricultural protectionism of the 19th century, 
and so does not import ‘temperate zone’ 
farm products freely from outside Europe; 
while the UK has imported such products - 
food and materials — largely tax-free for 100 
years. That is why our standard of living is 
still higher than Europe's, and why a tariff 
wall covering food and materials is a natural 
(though not liberal) policy for France, Ger- 
many and Italy, but one that would be highly 
injurious to the UK. 

This must be so, because the UK takes over 
40 per cent of its imports from the Common- 
wealth, including most of its food imports, 
which are nearly half its food consumption. 
Only a minute part of our essential foods or 
materials come, or can come, economically, 
from the Common Market area. The reason 
is not one of political mystique, but the hard 
fact that the world outside the Six, mainly 
the Commonwealth, produces more cheaply 
for physical reasons most of the things we 
really need. It is therefore fortunate that over 
40 per cent of the UK’s exports also go to the 
Commonwealth (a market of 650 million 
people), and barely 15 per cent to the Six. 

To clap a European protective tariff on 
our imports of foods and materials would, 
therefore, disrupt the UK’s economy. The 
effort of the Six to push us into doing this is 
the issue now being disputed between our- 
selves and the Six in Brussels. 

The following is the Six’s Common 
External Tarilf on food, which we are being 
pressed to apply to our present tax-free 
Commonwealth supplies: Meat 20-24 per 
cent; wheat 20 per cent; bacon 20-25 per 
cent; butter 24 per cent; cheese 23 per cent; 
tea 11 per cent; sugar 80 per cent. The Six 
may also adopt an even more vicious system 
of ‘import levies’ to maintain food at high 
‘target prices’ regardless of world supplies. 

On raw materials, the Common External 
Tariff of the Six is zero in some cases. But on 
all the following and many others (which now 
enter the UK tax-free) the Six will impose a 
duty: aluminium, lead, zinc, tungsten, moly- 
bdenum and other metals, vegetable fats and 
oils, sulphur and other chemicals, wood pulp, 
paper products, all tropical and some conifer- 
ous wood, and some forms of wool. 

If, therefore, the UK were forced to accept 
the External Tariff of the Six as it now 
stands, we should be taking the biggest step 
backwards towards protectionism for 100 
years. We should be placing new tariffs 
(against nearly the whole world) on trade 
worth many times the value of that from 
which we should be removing them (in favour 
of a small area). Secondly, acceptance of these 
high taxes on food and materials would be 
the biggest shift towards indirect taxation in 
this country, and away from direct taxation, 
for generations. For the new food taxes 
would replace subsidies partly financed by 
direct taxation. Because this would raise the 
price of food it would of course hit much 
harder the old people, and low-paid wage 
earners with large families, Since it would 





thus force the burden of taxes back on to the 
poorest, it is not surprising that the Tories 
favour it. They have hankered after such a 
course ever since 1846. 

But rises of this order in taxes on food and 
materials would also be a massive blow to 
the already tottering competitive power of this 
country. It would force on us a general rise 
in food prices and living costs. Wage rates 
would doubtless rise to compensate partly for 
the higher prices. Therefore labour costs 
would go up, and real wages down at the 
same time. This, together with higher material 
prices, must force up costs throughout British 
industry, and so raise the price of our exports. 
This is of course why France and Germany 
are so anxious to force it on us. 

Some argue that the price of food does not 
matter so much nowadays. They forget that 
one-third of the British public’s spending is 
still on food. PEP, in a recent pamphlet, pur- 
ported to show that the rise in food prices 
would be small. This pamphlet unhappily 
forgot, first, that, as distributive margins are 
mainly percentages, the rise in import 
prices would be aggravated all down the line; 
and, secondly, that the Six’s food taxes (and 
even more the ‘import levies’) would not 
mean just a once for-all rise in living costs, 
but the long-term divorce of British living 
standards from world supplies of food, and 
the tying of them henceforth to the high costs 
of European farming. As world food prices 
are likely to fall over the next ten years rela- 
tively to manufactures, this would mean not 
merely permanent, but steadily increasing, 
damage to the UK. 

Therefore, the Six’s External Tariff on food 
and materials is not just a threat to the Com- 
monwealth. It is far more a threat to the 
economic future of the UK. But it is also, 
of course, a threat to the Commonwealth. If 
the UK were really to clap high taxes on 
non-European wheat, meat, butter, sugar, tea, 
metals, etc. (or limit their amounts), serious 
damage would be done not merely to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, but also to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Central Africa and 
the West Indies. Such a return to protection 
by the UK would thus be a grievous setback 
to the whole cause of aid to under-developed 
nations. Trade is far the best form of aid. It 
is far better to buy Ceylon’s tea freely, than 
refuse to buy and pay her a subsidy. 

What arguments have been advanced to 
suggest that the UK might reap countervailing 
advantages from signing the Rome Treaty? 
Really only three. First is the idea that the 
Six can offer us a ‘great expanding market’. 
Figures now show that this has been vastly 
exaggerated, due to failure to realise that our 
exports to the Six are rising fast anyway, 
regardless of whether we sign the Treaty and 
enjoy tariff cuts or not. Tariffs normally 
make food dearer, but do not stop trade 
altogether. 

What has to be measured is the extra 
exports the UK can expect from tariff cuts 
within the Common Market as a result of 
signing the Treaty. Since early 1959 (when the 
Six’s tariff cuts began), the UK’s exports to 
the Six have been rising at an average rate of 
about 15 per cent a year (now more). The 
exports of the Six to one another have been 
rising at a rate of 20-25 per cent a year. 
Therefore, on the test of experience, the extra 
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exports likely to be gained by signing the 
Treaty are only — at a generous estimate « 
about 10 per cent a year of our preseg 
exports to the Six. That is just 1.5 per venta 
year of total UK exports! 

But against this has to be set the loss of the 
EFTA preference which we would suffer # 
the two groups merged, which must equal af 
least half the 1.5 per cent; the loss of some 
Commonwealth preference; and the general 
loss of exports due to higher food 
material prices, if we did not retain full 
entry of food and materials. The gain 
exports to be secured by signing the Rom 
Treaty is thus, on the evidence, likely to be 
negligible or actually negative. The idea that 
the UK must either sign the Rome Treaty, 9 
be ‘excluded from Europe’ is moonshine. ~ 

Some reply to this that the main rise ig 
trade within the Six due to the tariff cuts ig 
still to come. They should study France 
Four Year Plan for 1962-65, which shows f9 
rise in those years in France's foreign traded 
a percentage of her national income, 
Massé, France’s chief planner, says that this 
is because she has secured the benefits of the 
Common Market already! 

Secondly we are told that ‘dynamic’ growth 
in the Six will somehow infect us if we sign 
the Rome Treaty. But the evicence shows 
conclusively that the Common Market has 
had virtually nothing to do with the growth 
in Germany, Italy and France in the 1950s, 

Production in Germany, Italy and Frange 
rose rapidly from 1952 to. 1960. But ‘the 
Treaty became effective in January 1959. And 
in the 1950’s, Belgium (one of the Six) grew 
more slowly than even the UK; and Japan 
(not to mention Russia) much faster thap 
Germany. Austria (one of the Eight, not the 
Six) grew in these years at almost exactly the 
rate of Germany and Italy and faster than 
France. More striking still, in 1961, after the 
Rome Treaty became effective, the rise ia 
production in Germany has almost stopped, 
and in France and Italy has slowed down, In 
reply to these cold facts we are told rather 
mystically that it was not the actual tariff 
cuts which inspired the ‘dynamism’, but the 
previous prospect of them which stimulated 
investment. Unhappily for this plea, invest- 
ment in the Six between 1958 and 1960 rose 
by 18 per cent and in other OEEC countries 
by rather over 17 per cent. If that is not con- 
clusive, the figures also show that the more 
rapid increase of trade within the Six than 
within EFTA was as marked in 1953-58 as in 
1958-60. 

The truth is, of course, that the spurt in 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Japan 
from 1952-60 was the belated recovery from 
the war, helped by US aid, of the devastated 
countries, which had not shared in the quick 
recovery of the victorious ones, US, UK and 
Canada. It is now slowing down. Yet we are 
being asked to make great national sacrifices 
for a reason which will be seen a few years 
hence to have been a temporary statistical 
illusion. 

Thirdly, we are told that if we join the Six, 
a bracing cold wind of competition will 
miraculously make British industry efficient. 
If this is true, we had much better abolish all 
tariffs unilaterally, or, beiter, through GATT. 
Certainly competition and tariff cuts are 
needed. But what they will do of themselves 
is to expose inefficiency, not create efficiency. 
Mr Maudling abolished import quotas i 
1958-59; and this has caused the last three 
years of payments deficit. In 1925, the pound 
was deliberately overvalued, causing exactly 
the same foreign competition as tariff cuts 
would provoke. The result was six years 
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Could it be a formula? 


This is the kind of quiz problem more suited to a 
farmer than to young Tommy, who prefers football 
anyway. In fact, the perplexing numbers represent the 
ratio of nitrogen, phosphate and potash in the new 
compound fertiliser Shell No. 2. In farm economics 
Shell No. 2is important because it enables costs to be 
cut still more: its high concentration reduces handling 
in the field and saves precious storage space; the 
carefully balanced plant-food ratio means attractively 


low rates of application. Shell No. 2 is ideal for spring- 
sown cereals, with all the necessary nutrients going 
into the seedbed, and no extra top-dressings required. 
In addition to fertilisers, Shell produce a wide range of 
weed killers, insecticides, seed dressings and other 
chemicals for more efficient farming. For further 
information write to... the Information Officer, 
Agricultural Division, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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depression and unemployment, ending in a 
payment crisis, which Keynes said should be 
cured by a 10 per cent tariff. We also have 
one totally unprotected industry today — ship- 
building. Is it a shining example of efficiency 
and success? 

The Rome Treaty would impose on us one 
other major economic handicap — free move- 
ment of capital by British residents out of this 
country. This could not be stopped, even in a 
crisis, without the consent of the bureaucrats 
in Brussels. In those circumstances, could 
any British government pursue expansion 
without devaluation? 

For all these reasons the really liberal path 
for the advanced countries today is not that 
of narrow European protectionism, but some- 
thing along the lines of the new Herter- 
Clayton plan by which all western industrial 
countries would open their doors to the 
primary products of the undeveloped ones, 
and in which the United States as well as the 
Commonwealth would share. If the UK 
government would urge this within OECD, 
our economic policy would be on the road 
back to sanity. 


The Kennedy 
Dilemma 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


‘It would be a great help to us in England’, 
writes a correspondent, ‘if you would tell us 
whether the Kennedy administration is 
liberal in intent. That is, whether it wants to 
make large social changes but is frustrated by 
events, or is it really a conservative govern- 
ment, with patches of liberalism sewn on by 
Madison Avenue to win votes?’ Neither, I 
think, is a fair appreciation. The President, in 
English terms, is a Tory democrat. He in- 
stinctively upholds traditional America and 
the capitalist system, but he is also a man of 
genuine compassion who believes that to 
maintain capitalism the needs of common 
people must be met. I do not suggest that this 
is a cynical calculation. No one doubts that 
Kennedy's shocked reaction to the poverty 
and unemployment he saw in West Virginia 
during his election campaign was sincere. 
When he became President he at once saw to 
it that relief was doubled in this impoverished 
mining area and that new industries were 
encouraged to help the unemployed. 

Since he took office Kennedy has carried 
through a number of welfare measures 
which had been neglected or vetoed by 
Eisenhower (notably a housing reform), but 
he has so far failed to persuade Congress, in 
which he only commands an_ uncertain 
majority, to enact important Bills to improve 
American education and give better insurance 
to the sick and aged. He has unfortunately 
reduced his room for manoeuvre in the future 
by showing excessive sensitivity to the charge 
of unsound finance. When asking for more 
money for arms he rashly promised to 
balance next year’s budget —- which means he 
will get all the arms he wants, but will find 
great difficulty in persuading Congress to pay 
for social reforms. His record on civil 
liberties is excellent, and if it is said that it is 
good politics to send the Attorney General 
post-haste to inquire into cases of violence in 
the anti-segregation struggle, I add that it is 
also good morality. 

Kennedy is known to have been much in- 
fluenced by Richard Neustadt’s Presidential 


Power. Its analysis certainly confirmed his 
inclination to take Franklin Roosevelt as his 
model. Like Roosevelt he appointed men of 
broad understanding to advise him. They 
were not a Brains Trust in the sense that we 
wrongly imagined Roosevelt’s team to be in 
1932. They do not share a common outlook 
and policy. They include Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr, the brilliant historian of the 
Roosevelt regime who analysed Roosevelt’s 
technique of decision with so much insight, 
and General Maxwell Taylor — possibly the 
best appointment that Kennedy has made - 
who advises him on military affairs. Unlike 
Eisenhower, who regarded his advisers as a 
staff reporting to the commander-in-chief, 
with the result that decisions were increas- 
ingly left to subordinates, Kennedy, like 
Roosevelt, surrounds himself with conflicting 
personalities who have opposing views, and 
makes his own decisions by his estimate of 
political possibilities. 

For this reason Ted Sorenson, who writes 
many of the President’s speeches and who is 
reputed usually to be the last person to see 
the President before decisions are made, is 
probably the most influential of the White 
House team. The close friendship between 
Kennedy and Sorenson is the more significant 
in that Sorenson alone among the President's 
advisers springs from non-conforming stock. 
He comes from Nebraska and inherits the 
traditions of Senator Norris and the Populists. 
He was brought up among Unitarians and 
Quakers and he was a conscientious objector 
to the draft in 1948 - a point on which 
opponents have been unwise enough to seize 
for propaganda purposes. 

Another close adviser is McGeorge Bundy, 
an able representative of New England con- 
servatism. Among others who work day and 
night in the White House I was particularly 
impressed by Jerome Wiesner, the President’s 
scientific adviser, and by Walter Heller, both 
of whom, I should guess, can be classified as 
being somewhere to the left of centre. Walt 
Whitman Rostow, who has a liberal reputa- 
tion in home politics, has apparently become 
obsessed with the notion that Communism can 
be successfully countered by training GIs to 
instruct Asians in guerrilla warfare. In the 
Cabinet, Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, is an 
efficient technician, who makes no pretence 
of playing the policy-making role of Foster 
Dulles. If he has strong personal convictions 
he has kept the secret to himself. George Ball 
is an outstanding figure who will play an in- 
creasingly important part in American 
economic policy. Robert McNamara — Secre- 
tary for Defence — is a formidable ‘organisa- 
tion man’, who, perhaps more than any other 
member of the group, presents the image — to 
use the cant phrase of our times - of cold, 
intellectual realism which seems deliberately 
adopted by the Administration as a contrast 
to the fluffy Father Christmas image pre- 
sented by Eisenhower. 

More is expected of an American President 
than of any other human being and no pre- 
vious President has needed more stamina and 
so clear a head. He has to deal, as he himself 
complains, simultaneously with a multitude 
of overlapping and dangerous crises. An evil 
inheritance awaited him when he came to 
power. He made a colossal blunder in Cuba, 
which must at least have taught him to dis- 
trust technical assurances and to liquidate 
wholly - and not to compromise with - 
military programmes left over from the 
Eisenhower regime. The invasion has vitiated 
his enlightened schemes for good neighbour- 
liness in South America. 


A distinguished American liberal remarked 
to me that he still had an open mind abou 
the President; his estimate will depend op 
whether he can atone for the Cubap 
disaster. Kennedy seems unable to modify 
America’s blind policy in China; on this 
issue the US public is far more prejudiced 
than about the Soviet Union — with which itis 
not impossible to imagine an acceptable settle. 
ment. In the case of Germany, unhappily the 
shadow of Dean Acheson still haunts the 
State Department and we await with anxiety 
the outcome of this week’s talks with 
Adenauer. Sometimes it seems that policies 
are announced without adequate thought ; the 
confusion about shelter policy is a matter of 
common complaint and the promise to pro. 
duce a full government plan has not been ful. 
filled, presumably because no such plan jg 
feasible. It may well be that the President 
reads too many newspapers and has too many 
advisers within his family circle. He seems too 
anxious to placate his opponents, sometimes 
placing them in positions where they can 
bedevil policies he has announced, 

Every member of the Administration 
agrees about the urgent need of persuading 
the American public to understand the new 
facts of the nuclear age. They all add that no 
one can carry out the necessary educational 
campaign except the President himself, and 
that he is himself always growing and learn. 
ing. He is certainly that rare leader — one 
who listens to suggestions and respects sincere 
criticism. One of those best in a position to 
judge tells me that in his view the American 
mind is now so fluid that the President can 
carry the public in any direction he chooses, 
Certainly he made a fine start in his speech 
last week in Seattle when he said: ‘We must 
face the fact that the US is neither omni- 
potent nor omniscient, that we cannot always 
impose our will on the other 90 per cent 
of mankind, that we cannot right every wrong 
or reverse every adversity, and that therefore 
there cannot be an American solution for 
every world problem.’ 

That was indeed a step forward; it is only 
a few months ago that I was asked in Wash- 
ington whether I thought the Soviet leaders 
were sufficiently realistic and sophisticated to 
understand that any settlement with Russia 
must be presented as an American victory. If 
the President can carry the public along so 
far as to realise that world politics mean 
compromise and are too dangerous for war, 
that will be a great achievement - and one 
that will incidentally involve the defeat of his 
virulent right-wing opponents. 

The President's problem does not end 
there. Its nature oddly enough was pointed 
out by General Eisenhower in what was 
probably the best speech he ever made. 
Retiring after eight years of undisputed 
power, Eisenhower described, as if by an 
afterthought, the perilous position into which 
he had allowed American democracy to drift. 
He warned Americans ‘against the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence, sought or unsought, 
by the military-industrial complex’, and he 
added that once America had got into its 
clutches, it would indeed be ‘a very difficult 
thing to get out of. 

To analyse the local and political effect of 
spending nearly $50 billion a year on arms 
(59 per cent of the budget) would take me too 
far afield - to show, for instance, its effect on 
Congressmen who are flooded with demands 
that their constituents should get larger pick- 
ings from this incredibly rich pork barrel, 
and its impact on the universities, on the 
press and radio and on intellectuals, who 
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often become affluent if they do not offend 
the great corporations which spend millions 
on advertising and military research. It is 
enough to say that the Administration is alive 
to those dangers and that to meet them will 
call for all the qualities that the most ardent 
hero worshipper of the President can claim 
for him. Kennedy's theme song is courage: 
his book, Profiles in Courage, analysed a 
number of cases in which American poli- 
ticians had risked their political future by 
running counter to public sentiment and 
telling the truth when it was least agreeable 
to do so. Kennedy has thus made himself a 
target and set himself an example. 

So far Kennedy's speeches and broad- 
casts have usually been striking pieces of 
rhetoric rather in the 18th-century manner. 
They are epigrammatic and stylised, but writ- 
ten to be read rather than spoken. They 
lack the warm, human and intimate quality 
which made Americans feel that Roosevelt 
was speaking to them personally. To adjust 
one’s style of speaking is difficult; to change 
a cold for a warm temperament is perhaps 
impossible. But I am sure that the most 
important of all Kennedy's problems is to 
make the mass of the American people feel 
that he really intends all the fine things that 
he talked about in his election campaign; 
that peace can only come if they give him 
their personal support when he seeks it, and 
that their individual happiness depends, not 
on the second and third car, but perhaps on 
achieving a simpler life which will be shared 
by less lucky people all over the world. 


London Diary 
CHARON 


For one who has a phobia — not, as I think, 
utterly unfounded — of armed Germans, any 
attempt to keep Germany disunited has my 
enthusiastic support. The more walls they 
build between East and West the safer I feel. 
What I cannot understand is why there should 
be all this indignation, these idiotic sugges- 
tions that perhaps we ought to have sent bull- 
dozers in to knock the first wall down the 
moment the East Germans started putting it 
up. Dimbleby, in Panorama, was trying it out 
on Trevor-Roper. I was alarmed to hear him 
react that at any rate we should have been 
more vigorous than we were, and to go on 
to agitate for the reunion of Germany as 
soon as possible. I thought everybody - 
except, possibly, a few professional historians 
—- knew by now that more than half the 
troubles and tragedies of Europe in this cen- 
“fury, including the aberrant behaviour of 
the Germans themselves, stems from. their 
forced and unnatural unification under Bis- 
marck. Is the prospect of a second unifica- 
tion under Krupps - who, as Herr Heuss re- 
minded us at the firm’s 150th Anniversary 
celebrations :this week, have always made 
arms ‘objectively’ —- any less alarming? 


* * * 


It only needed Randolph Churchill to 
lend the full weight of his support to the 
American shelter craze. He even cited the 
parable of the wise virgins — waiting, I sup- 
pose, for their 100-megaton bridegroom. The 
next morning | got a letter from a lady in 
California, attacking the ‘crass commercial- 
ism that has been spawned by the threat of 
nuclear war’ but adding that the whole Civil 
Defence programme was so patently con- 


tradictory and ridiculous that ‘only the very 
gullible and the idiot fringe were taking it 
seriously’. She enclosed a powerfully worded 
leaflet by Senator Stephen M. Young, Civil 
Defence: Billion Dollar Boondoggle. Mean- 
while, apropos the deep shelter de luxe, I’m 
reminded of the sad fate of Lord Stamp. Just 
before the Second World War, Lord Stamp, 
with that prevision which rarely distinguishes 
economists, ordered for himself at his London 
house a super-shelter. It was deeper than any 
bomb could possibly penetrate at that time 
and decorated, to his own taste, in a style 
something like the interior of the old Café 
Royal. Deep, and bomb-proof indeed, was 
this provident banker's hideaway. Alas, it 
wasn’t proof against the waters of a flooding 
sewer that had been punctured by a bomb 
rather nearer the surface. Lord Stamp was 


drowned. 
* * * 


“We're always longing to see a mass wave 
of indignation sweeping through the Univer- 
sity,” said one undergraduate member of the 
Oxford University Labour Club. ‘Perhaps 
this is it.” He was referring, of course, to the 
affair of the sacked freshwoman —- the under- 
graduette of St Hilda’s, sent down for good in 
the first month of her first term for having 
been found in bed with a young man. I’m 
afraid hers is probably a lost cause, but a 
lot of people in Oxford last week-end were 
still agitating about it. The disparity in the 
punishments — a fortnight’s rustication for 
him, for her the end of her university 
career — had generated a current. The Union, 
ordinarily so anti-feminist, had unanimously 
passed an adjournment motion calling on the 
authorities to reconsider the decision. The 
Oxford University Labour Club was circulat- 
ing a petition. Meanwhile, libertarian under- 
graduates were talking — perhaps not very 
seriously — of demonstrations. A popular 
suggestion was a lay-down strike, or mass- 
bundling movement. Let every undergraduette 
imitate the courtship customs of the Shetland 
islanders and tuck up for the afternoon with 
an undergraduate, platonically, during per- 
mitted visiting hours. 


* * * 


As you may imagine, this was a distinctly 
delicate subject to investigate. St Hilda's, 
which I am told is to the impeccable Chelten- 
ham Ladies College rather as New College 
is to Winchester, has a reputation for auster- 
ity. ‘She'd never have been sent down for 
good from St Anne’s,” said one undergraduette. 
‘Not for good, anyway. Of course they'd have 
had to have done something.’ I gather the 
tutorial board of St Hilda’s was not unanim- 
ous. Certainly the Principal has come in for a 
good deal of criticism. I was told the college 
servant who reported the incident had been 
shedding tears of regret. Senior members of 
the university to whom I talked thought the 
penalty hopelessly severe. ‘Typical of the 
schoolmarms, snorted one elderly, civilised 
don-of-the-world. He went on to outline his 
theory of the difference between the attitudes 
of dons, male, towards undergraduates, and 
schoolmarms, or dons female, towards under- 
graduettes. Male dons, he maintains, may 
regard undergraduates as frightful nuisances 
and wish they didn’t exist; they may like 
them and be interested in teaching them; 
they may even love them. But they treat 
them as grown up. Dons, female, on the 
other hand, he says, have an unconscious 
tradition of ambivalence. They are apt to 
revert across the centuries and suddenly put 
on that forbidding abbess persona. 
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I remarked last week that the Albert Ha 
was a well-known death-trap to politica 
meetings. | was reminded of this again by, 
strange story of an even stranger meeting 
there — one that never actually took plag 
We were talking, apropos Lord Cherwel, 
of the eccentricities of scientists and hoy 
many of the most distinguished of them really 
did seem to develop fixed delusional systeny 
after a certain age. Someone then told m 
a story about the late Professor Soddy in th 
Thirties. 

Soddy, who was a physical chemist of great 
distinction, a handsome man with a long re 
face who often wore stick-up Victorian col. 
lars, became seized — at the nadir of the 
depression in the Thirties — with a passiog 
for Social Credit. Naturally, he had his own 
message to impart. One day he announced to 
some academic colleagues that he proposed 
to book the Albert Hall for a mass Meeting 
at which he would expound his theories, He 
wanted their support. He knew that political 
meetings at the Albert Hall required inter. 
ludes of entertainment. He needed an ¢. 
perienced choir-master to conduct community 
singing during the main interval. What, asked 
a musical colleague, did he propose that his 
audience should sing? ‘I have it here,’ said 
Soddy. ‘The refrain is catchy, well known 
and up to date. The lines I have written will 
fit the metre exactly.’ He handed over a thick 
script of 83 verses about the advantages of 
Social Credit to be sung to the tune of 
Clementine. 


* * * 


Reduced North Atlantic passenger traffic js 
one reason for revoking —- on BOAC’s appeal 
- the licence for Cunard-Eagle’s proposed 
service. It won't have much effect on the per- 
petual problems of London Airport, where! 
spent an agreeably confused evening of blue 
mist early this week. The complaints from the 
various airline staffs - as distinct from pas- 
sengers — can be divided into two: building 
and administration. Building: badly placed 
in a foggy area; too small; has to handle 
twice the traffic it was designed for; badly 
planned in the centre of the diamond pattern 
of runways so that it’s difficult to extend; 
badly designed with unnecessary moving stair- 
cases that have had to be immobilised. Ad. 
ministration: over-complicated; the Ministry 
of Aviation are the landlords to whom the 
airlines pay rent; it even sub-lets the car 
parks. 

* * * 


One of the minor complications during the 
recent loaders’ strike was due to the fact that 
the Ministry provides the porters and loaders 
on the apron-but BEA has to provide a head 
loader for trimming purposes. The loaders 
were asking — apart from the pay rise - fora 
supervisor for unloading. After 1 March BEA 
will be taking over the loaders, which should 
simplify things. Everybody was remarking on 
how quickly they'd been able to clear flights 
during the strike owing to on-the-spot ration 
alisation, such as reducing the Customs to 
two channels. The figures for luggage going 
astray had dropped from 30 pieces per day to 
two. The refrain that kept on cropping up 
was ‘Then, again, there’s the Ministry . . ¢ 
The Ministry took too long to make decisions 
because they had to be passed by the 
Treasury. The Ministry was holding up 
pairs to the runways by refusing to allow 
nightshifts. The only sector of the Ministry 
which nobody criticised was its communica 
tion technicians and the control tower. 
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707th Heaven 


IN THIS AGE OF DISCERNMENT ... How long 
have you been with me Gladys? You’ re a dear 
sweet girl. (Yes, Madam). But, really, you must 
remember: whenever I can, I travel by Air-India. 


(Yes, Madam). As the Colonel always says: 





their efficiency and service—can’t beat it. (Shall I get your 
tea now, madam?). Their hospitality would turn men into milk 
sops if it lasted too long (biscuits or bread and butter 
today, madam?) and, what’s more, they have those grand 
Rolls-Royce Boeing 707’s ... never had luxury like that in the 


old days... Gladys! GLApys! WAKE uP! Yes madam... 


AIR-INDIA TO NEW YORK, EVERY FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Special 17 day excursion fare £125 
return (economy)—until 31 March 1962 


Ask your travel agent 


AlR-INDIA 


In association with BoAc and QANTAS 









NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 





Apart from the initial difficulties and ex- 
, variously estimated at a few hundred 


What would the new coins be called? There 
are some frightful possibilities. I got a sharp 
shock listening to a particularly egregious TV 
programme about this last Sunday. Suddenly 
a choir of adenoidal children began chanting: 
‘Ten pennies make one Churchill. Ten 
Churchills make one Royal.” God spare us! 
- - * 


The other evening, through no fault of my 
own, | found myself in a night-club. The 
scene did not appear to have changed with 
the years. The lighting was perhaps a little 
dimmer. The cabaret, soi-disant, rather more 
interminable. There was the usual odd mixture 
of masochistic night-birds; tired business men, 
bookmakers, advertising agency contact men 
entertaining clients from the Midlands, and a 
posse of salesmen who went the whole hog 
and donned the souvenir sun-bonnets. I was 
on my way out when I saw a lean, athletic- 
looking but distinctly middle-aged, white- 
haired man take the floor. He danced with 
odd striding yet skipping steps, like a giant 
, grasshopper. I couldn't place him at all and I 
asked a waiter who he was? ‘Oh him,’ he 
said with a half snort, half sigh. ‘There's no 
rest for the band now he’s on the march. 
He'll be keeping them at it till five in the 
morning.’ ‘But who is he?’ I persisted. ‘It’s 
not for me to gossip about the clients,’ said 
the waiter, ‘and anyway I don’t know his 
ame. But they tell me he’s a well-known sur- 
geon and he always comes here the night 
before he has a big op on so as to have a bit 
of a work-out like.’ 


s 








Sleep The overnight through 
sleeping car train between 
your way Victoria Station, London, and 
PARIS or BRUSSELS 
by giving early morning arrival. 


NIGHT FERRY 









===) THE REGULAR SERVICE 
IN YOU CAN RELY ON 


Reservations 

and tickets from 

principal Travel Agents or 
the Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, 

London, S.W.1 





This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Lord Cork and Orrery, Admiral of the Fleet, 
is to ask in the House of Lords on Thursday if 
the explosion which sank the British cargo ship 
Clan Keith, north east of Tunisia, was associated 
with the Russian ‘super-bomb’ tests. 

Lord Cork was asked yesterday if he thought 
the explosion was ‘inexplicable,’ and he said: 
‘Quite obviously so. I think there is a possibility 
of British ships being destroyed and we have 
not got the men to spare.’ — Guardian, (A. C. C. 
Treacher.) 


Naval officers at HMS Excellent, the Whale 
Island (Portsmouth) Gunnery School, have had 


The Furnished 


AUDREY 
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to enlist the aid of bingo to get men to read off. 
cial orders on bulletin boards. They hide lucky 
bingo card numbers among - daily orders, - 
Weekly Advertiser. (M. Walsh.) 


Do girls of Aldershot County High Schoo] 
have to carry too many school books home in 
the holidays? Farnborough Trades Coungil 
thinks they do, and they wrote to the education 
authority about it. Delegates spoke of girls 
cycling home with large suitcases full of books 
and said it was dangerous. Another said it must 
be very inconvenient to have a large number of 
books about the home. — Aldershot News. (M.D, 
Fry.) 


Taster aged 8-10 years required by distin- 
guished eater; good all risk insurance for right 
applicant who should be prepared to appear in 
public in Livery if necessary. - The Times, 
(Geoffrey Hann.) 


Room Mystery 


HARVEY 


More than three years ago, in this journal, Audrey Harvey first drew attention 
to the problem of London's homeless, which has now become a public scandal. 
She here describes the way in which the Rent Act has intensified the crisis. 


The LCC has found that five out of eight 
homeless families have been evicted from 
furnished rooms. As decontrol under the 1957 
Rent Act affects only unfurnished accom- 
modation, the Tories are trying to prove that 
their Act is not to blame. This, however, is 
not the case. If the LCC were to dig deeply 
into the housing histories of those in their 
charge it would find in very many cases that 
furnished rooms were merely the last bolt- 
holes where these people went to earth, only 
to be finally smoked out on to the streets. 

In the working-class districts from which 
most homeless families naturally come, young 
married couples don’t dream of starting off 
in furnished rooms — not because there is 
often a child on the way, not out of fear of 
prohibitive rents, but because tradition 
dictates quite otherwise. For them the word 
‘home’, significantly, means their furniture; 
and a little of that home, perhaps a three- 
piece suite or a studio couch, may be gather- 
ing dust, long after the wedding day, while it 
waits in the shop for delivery. 

Sooner or later some of these young 
couples may hear, through their private 
grapevine, of a couple of vacant — and there- 
fore decontrolled — unfurnished rooms. But 
because decontrol, introduced in conditions 
of housing famine, has invested private land- 
lords with autocratic powers, the tenants are 
likely to be flung out of them again if they 
give the slightest trouble. 

Now, by trouble I do not simply mean 
being late with an inflated rent which con- 
sumes nearly half their earnings - though one 
big firm of agents in London, managing 
hundreds of small slum properties, has been 
dealing with arrears of only three weeks, even 
when these have been caused by illness or 
unemployment, by sending in bailiffs to seize 
the furniture. What ‘giving trouble’ to a land- 
lord now means is a request for a rent book, 
or telling the sanitary inspector about an 
unusable lavatory, about rats streaking across 
the children’s beds, dangerous electric wiring. 
pendulous ceilings, or something unreason- 
able of that sort. 

In getting these unfurnished tenancies - 
and I am excluding those where the landlord 
lives in the same house — children are no dis- 
advantage. The most formidable hurdles are 


unpayable rents and unfindable bribes or 
premiums. Some families who manage both, 
who give no trouble, and who spend their 
remaining savings on renewing floor boards, 
putting in water supplies and other expensive 
improvements, still find themselves turned 
out because they have made the house worth 
selling; and these, of course, lack the money 
for the next greasing of palms. How is it, 
then, that so many virtually homeless families 
manage at this stage to avoid the last ditch of 
the reception centre by getting furnished 
rooms? 

In middle-class areas this would be a most 
unlikely solution, for children and carpets - 
not to mention polished sideboards, fancy 
lampshades and chaste bedding - do not mix. 
But the families who eventually become 
homeless rarely come from remotely desirable 
neighbourhoods and the furnishings provided 
for them, apart from being minimal. are in 
the grease-stained, stub-burnt and not in- 
frequently bug-alive market. Also - and this 
is an important difference — their landlords 
are not obsessed with a desire to take in only 
absentee business ladies or mute single gents 
— not simply because the district does not in 
any numbers breed them, but because their 
own first consideration is not a quiet life. 

In my experience, at least 80 per cent of 
the landlords in whose furnished rooms 
families with several small children find 
refuge, are not British in the native and 
characteristic sense. As newcomers to this 
country, with no chance on any waiting list, 
they have had to buy our most understand- 
ably rejected houses - tall, seedy and a-fog 
with doom — and to let off each room at rents 
which will pay off vicious mortgages. More 
important, those of them from warmer and 
more informal environments than ours, West 
Indians particularly tend actually to wel- 
come children - and this without the smallest 
discrimination against white children. 

This easygoing hospitality -— which natur- 
ally sometimes goes with other rather less 
admirable easygoing ways - is extremely 
useful to the LCC and to other authorities 
responsible for homeless families. Much of 
the privately owned accommodation which 
the LCC finds for people already in its re 
ception centres is let by coloured landlords. | 
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have seen Many unsavoury basements and 
single rooms in Brixton, Paddington and 
Camden Town in which these refugees have 
peen Officially placed. And in Liverpool | 
was told that the workhouse accommodation 
for the homeless would be overrun but for 
many lodging houses run by accommodating 
coloured landlords. 

There remains the question of why so 
many families are evicted even from this type 
of furnished room. In poor districts land- 
lords who let furnished rooms usually own 
only one house; they naturally do not employ 
agents and they jib at consulting solicitors 
for fear of heavy fees. For this reason they 
are often the least well-informed of any 
jandiords as well as lacking, in their native 
countries, any previous experience. If this 
were not so. most of them would by now 
have realised that, since the passing of the 
Rent Act, there has been no advantage what- 
ever in letting furnished - as this enables 
their tenants to seek the protection of rent 
tribunals, from which the new tenants of un- 
furnished rooms are so unfairly barred. 

Such protection can only be sought if valid 
notice to quit has not already been served. 
But these landlords rarely have the remotest 
idea of what valid notice means. If they 
want a room for a brother from overseas or 
for any other reason, it seems reasonable 
simply to ask the tenant to go. When this 
results in the tenant getting from the tribunal 
not only several months’ security of tenure, 
but a drastic and permanent reduction of 
rent (a recent and typical example was a rent 
of £4 cut to 32s. 6d.), their indignation may 
be imagined. Some do not wait until they 
can legally evict, but resort to ferocious sanc- 
tions. In a current case I know the landlord 
has been hiring an unemployed friend to lock 
himself by the hour in the tenants’ lavatory — 
which also contains their only tap. In another. 
a voung West Indian with his wife and child 
are ai present languishing in the LCC’s new 
and sternly aseptic reception centre, after 
being driven Out and wounded. This sort 
of thing has been going on for years; but, 
more recently, landlords have been getting 
rid of their furniture so that the full benefit 
of unrestricted decontrol can be theirs. 

Here is the prize which, since the passing 
of the Rent Act, has been inducing more and 
more landlords to try, legally or otherwise, to 
get their protected tenants out. This, in turn, 
is the reason behind the unexpectedly rapid 
progress of creeping decontrol which, even by 
1959, was afflicting no less than 80,000 low- 
rated homes a year in metropolitan London 
alone. Even the temporary amendment to the 
Rent Act, under which tenants of the more 
highly rated properties enjoyed some protec- 
tion, has recently expired. It is hard to 
understand how any thinking Tory can fail 
0 connect this wholesale increase in in- 
security with the upsurge in homelessness. 

All the privately owned rented accommoda- 
tion, and not simply the lower-rated furnished 
accommodation, should come under the juris- 
diction of the rent tribunals, and the receipt 
of notice to quit should be no bar to their 
Motection. The present position is quite 
momalous and inevitably leads to abuses by 
tenants and landlords. Another reform is 
that legal advice should be available wherever 
families threatened with homelessness are 
likely to apply - at the tribunals’ offices in 
fatticular and, since families tend to be 
thrown out after the pubs shut, at police 









ations also. Only last week I had to com- 
lain to the police that an officer, called by a 
ndlord, had actually offered to turn the sub- 
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tenants out, and to take the mother and 
children to Newington Lodge, although they 
had received no notice at all — let alone the 
statutory four weeks. But most important of 
all, legal advice should be on tap at the 
reception centres themselves. Judging by the 
number of families who, after seeking legal 
advice independently, can be told either that 
there is no need to leave their homes at all 
or not immediately — and that they can sue 
their landlords for wrongful eviction — this 
might be a quite helpful reform. 


Shipmates 


ALUN RICHARDS 


Gordon was unstable but very good com- 
pany except that he used to moan sometimes 
in his sleep, and every morning as soon as he 
got up, he would crouch at the hostel window 
in his grey sleeping singlet and shout authen- 
tic nautical instructions to the mill girls pass- 
ing along the street below. I never understood 
his allegiance to the sea but got used soon 
enough to his short bursts of being other 
people. He was small, thin, pale and frog-like 
with uncomfortable protruding eyes and a 
permanent dismal expression that had come 
with his recent alopoecia. 

He was my room-mate and we were left 
very much alone, for like all neurotics we got 
on much better with each other than with the 
balanced who, on the whole we both agreed, 
were inclined to be stodgy. Then, when big 
Georgie came along, intruding his large rosy 
cheeks and disgusting coarse healthiness into 
our little room, Gordon and I drew zloser 
together and wondered what new harm the 
world was planning. 

Within minutes of entry, Georgie put him- 
self on display to us. Making the excuse that 
he wanted to get out of his good suit, he 
stripped blatantly in the middle of the floor - 
right down into the nude. He did this so 
deliberately, talking all the time in a hearty 
northern voice about the shoe trade, that for 
a second we began to suspect something un- 
natural and almost warmed to him. But 
tattoo marks, this heartiness and a frankly 
unfriendly habit of keeping pound notes 
rolled up in the sleeve of his pyjama jacket 
overnight, put an end to hope of kinship. 

The first night we all slept uneasily with the 
new third party sleeping the quietest; but in 
the morning Gordon went to the window and 
cast off as usual. He pushed the window up 
carefully and looked out to starboard. down 
the street towards the engineering works. 

‘Single up for’ard!’ he shouted, and then 
cast an imperious glance to port; ‘Single up 
aft!’ 

‘All gone, sir!’ I said, just waking up in 
the, bed. 

‘Starboard easy - keep her head this side of 
the buoy,’ Gordon ordered, looking back in- 
side the room and ringing down slow ahead. 
He gave his bald patch a nervous rub: ‘I'll be 
in my cabin if you want me, Mister.’ 

“Ay, ay.’ 

All the time it took us to get under way, 
Georgie was fully awake, listened to all the 
instructions, looked at us both, but said 
nothing. Then we knew he'd been warned. 

It took us a day or so to notice that Georgie 
was mean and untrusting, locking up all his 
personal smalls each day in a shabby trunk 
which he stowed under his bed. He even 
kept his razor in the trunk; and every time 
we caught him delving furtively into its depths, 


Gordon talked ominously and loudly about 
the dangers of secrecy and privacy. There was 
nothing to be gained by being close, he said. 
Secrecy bred inwards, bred strangeness, he 
said, making a face. He got quite worked up 
about it, but Georgie still locked up his trunk 
in silence. We were not for a minute curious 
as to what was inside the trunk, but we had 
begun to feel overwhelmed by Georgie’s 
presence and in self defence often looked 
pointedly at his ears, nose and teeth as if 
fascinated by the incurable. But it made no 
ditference. Georgie and his extremities flashed 
and padded about us unconcerned. 

It was his carefulness that rankled most. He 
put everything away He cleaned his pockets 
out nightly. Everything went into that trunk. 
Everything was locked. To parry this, we in 
turn left drawers open and scattered their 
contents about. You could not put a tooth- 
brush on the wash-basin because of the 
watches, the fountain pens, the piles of silver 
and of course, the intimate letters opened for 
the reading. But Georgie picked his way 
through all the valuables unheeding. Neither 
did he take the hint. The locking, the unlock- 
ing, the imperviousness continued. We drank 
our hot milk and tablets nightly in a fury. 

Then disinterestedness set in. The weather 
changed. The world outside interfered. 
Gordon had to go off one week-end to stay 
with his sister who had just got rid of her 
husband and wanted to get rid of her son. He 
left palely in his best suit. 

In the skipperless room, Georgie asked me 
out for a drink. He affected to be amused by 
Gordon. 

‘Your mate’s a case, isn’t he, Taff?’ he said. 

I began to despise him even more and, 
declining, bit my thumb nail involuntarily. 
‘We are neither of us well, | said. ‘1 should 
have thought it was obvious.’ 

When Gordon returned, although Georgie 
and I had hardly spoken, there was a differ- 
ence. Finding I had spent my savings on a 
typewriter in his absence, Gordon kept on 
making little innuendos about the ship having 
gone down; and, since I had gone up in 
Georgie’s eyes with this new possession, the 
balance changed stfotly. We were no longer 
completely united against Georgie. 

I asked Gordon about his family but he 
said stiffly that it was confidential. Then 
Georgie said sympathetically one night: 
‘Trouble at home, lad?’ 

‘I'm glad to say there is, Gordon answered 
with a smile. 

All of a sudden we seemed very sick and 
for a time no one spoke much. Georgie went 
round offering to do everybody’s washing 
and I went to the pictures five times in one 
week. We stopped going to sea, and Gordon 
moaned continuously in his sleep, and his 
alopoecia now extended over the whole of 
the back of his head. Georgie kept wanting 
to get at Gordon’s doctor, but we had tablets 
enough, and by doubling the dose, Gordon 
slept better for a while. 

The days passed. In the autumn I managed 
to get off from work early and instead of 
going to the pictures, began to write stories 
for children which Georgie thought were 
great. | read them to him. The typewriter 
and Georgie’s publicity made me quite a 
figure in the hostel. People started to speak 
to me and I was invited to sit on the Bank 
Holiday Entertainment Committee. | did. 
Then for a week, Gordon did not speak to 
anyone but drank half a bottle of hock each 
night with his tablets. It was an odd cycle 
that, as things got worse for Gordon, they 
got better for me. I sold an animal story to 
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Children’s Hour and bought a new suit with 
a waistcoat. He consulted medical books, log 
a week's work with nervous exhaustion, wepj 
down to seven stone. Gordon's predicamey 
semed so bad that we hardly noticed tha 
Georgie had begun to drink quite heavily, 

‘You want to take yourself out of yourself 
Gordon boy,’ he said one night, beginning 
to undress as usual in the middle of the floor 
‘New interest’s what you need.” He jerked his 
thumb at me knowingly and belched. ‘Loot 
what I done for Taffy. Look what a bloody 
greyhound he was till I come.’ 

They both looked at me, Gordon with 
hatred. I looked circumspectly in between 
them into the wash-basin mirror. In the lag 
month I had put on weight and there was aq 
flush of colour in my cheeks that had no 
been there since I was a boy. I giggled ang 
felt insanely pleased. 

We kept on, speaking only occasionally, for 
a month. Then Georgie stayed out all night 
several times and slept once or twice in his 
clothes, not being able to get them of 
Gordon found some kind of solace in drink. 
ing pints and pints of water and I learned to 
sew. In the silence, euphoria set in some. 
times: we even sang a song one night, but it 
was a temporary condition and it soon looked 
as if we were about to do down hill again. 

Then one afternoon, the Warden came 
bounding up the stairs to look for Georgie, 
We never spoke to the Warden except when 
on the washing-up rota, and then with an 
excessive politeness. In the early days he kept 
on offering to lend us books on homosexuality 
and we once suspected that he had put 
Georgie into our room to spy on us. He had 
a trivial mind and we did not care for him 
very much. 

He burst into the room. = 

‘Where's Georgie?’ 

Automatically - and very gamely consider 
ing his condition - Gordon made a ploy and 
started to look under the bed, but he jumped 
to his feet. The trunk was gone. It must have 
been taken in the lunch hour when we were 
all downstairs. 

‘Scarpered!” Gordon said wickedly and 
getting better every second; ‘Slung his hook 
for sure!’ 

‘The police . . .’, the Warden said. 

I rushed to the wardrobe to look for my 
typewriter. But I needn’t have bothered. The 
Warden in a hushed voice said that the nature 
of the offence was such that it couldn't be 
revealed. 

‘No!’ Gordon said. He'd his back to me, 
the huge bald patch egg-white and shimmer 
ing. The Warden nodded and went out 
wringing his hands. Gordon turned and our 
eyes met. He shook his head. 

‘Well, Mister,’ he put his hands behind his 
back and tried to stick his stomach out; 1 
could have told you he was a wrong ‘Ui. 
Didn't like the cut of his jib from the start. 

‘No,’ I said. 1 felt very sad really. Every- 
thing was slipping into the past. Gordon weat 
to the window chipily and yelled up: 

‘Lower topsail - haul! Upper topsail - 
haul! Belay there. you sons of dogs - you 
want me to come up and show you?’ 

We were in sail now, the orders were longet 
and more complicated. Ihe tide had turned 
again and together we went into the swell. 

‘While the nearer waters roll.’ | sang going 
down the stairs to supper that night, ‘while 
the tempest still is high..." 

The Warden looked at us with new 
approval. We were, his nice little smile seemed 
to be saying, quite harmless even if 
weren't going to last very long. 
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Grundig make tape recorder history! 


THENEW QTD THK 14. 


Now, from the largest manufacturers 
of tape recorders in the world comes 
an entirely mew tape recorder. It’s the 
model you’ve always wanted . . . the 
quality you’ve always demanded—at a 
price you’ve never dreamed would be 
possible . . . It’s the new Grundig 
TK 14. Value, value, value all the way! 


Keep the sounds you 


choose for a whole life time 
Wheat fun your family can have with a 
TK 14! You can record some happy 
occasion now—and enjoy listening to 
it years later. You can tape a selection 
of your favourite music for family 
entertainment and your own private 
enjoyment. You can use the TK 14 to 
improve singing or public speaking, to 
help play an instrument better, or 








GET THE MOST OUT OF 
TAPE RECORDING—GET A GRUNDIG TK 14 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


lcarn a part in a play. The happy thing 
is, too, that any recordings you do not 
want to keep can be erased and the 
tape used over and over again. 


Piano key operation— 
simplicity itself 

Although all Grundig models are 
famed for their simplicity of operation, 
no other Grundig model has ever been 
quite so easy to use as the TK 14. The 
piano-type keys respond instantly to a 
finger touch. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 


Unbeatable, unbelievable value! 


Go along to your local Grundig 
Approved Dealer today. Let him 
demonstrate the TK 14. Hear and see 
for yourself what a superb buy it is and 
just how much fun you and your 
family will get from it. 


Splendidly easy 


hire purchase arrangements 
Your Grundig Approved Dealer will 
also be able to tell you about the easy 
H.P. arrangements for the TK 14. In 
most cases you will, if you want, be 
able to take the TK 14 home with you. 


Free leaflets, full details 

If you would like to examine details of 
the TK 14 at your leisure, fill in and 
post this coupon for a free, colourful 
leaflet telling you all you want to know. 


POST TODAY 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Please send me my free copy of the TK14 
eaflet 





NAME 





ADDRESS _ 








GS.INST.281B/2 | 








CND Stage Club presents 


EVERYBODY SIT 


an Entertainment featuring 


Jeremy Hawk Joan Heal 
Rachel Kempson Jeremy Spencer 
Sybil Thorndyke and many others 


St. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 
Sunday 17th December, 7.30 p.m. 


DOORS OPEN 7 P.M. 


NO TICKETS WILL BE SOLD AT THE DOOR 

TICKETS WILL BE SOLD ONLY TO CLUB 
MEMBERS 

AMEMBER MAY BRING UP TO THREE GUESTS 


-——-————~—-———-£ | s 


To:— CND Stage Club. 
5 Caledonian Road. London N.1 


I wish to apply for membership 
of the CND Stage Club, and 2 
eaclose 2/- as a subscription fee. 
lf my application is accepted, 

will you please send me the 
following tickets for 

EVERBODY SIT: 
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Prosperity is within Britain’s grasp 


JO GRIMOND 
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EDWARD DU CANN 


Capital Gains Tax - unjust and unworkable 


ARTHUR SELDON 


How to deal with the Welfare State 


Under the new editorial direction of brilliant Paul Bareau, and with 
crisp incisive clarity, THE STATIST for 24 November throws new light 
on problems of vital concern to you, reports on world affairs, surveys 


the industrial scene, advises on investment 
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writing in the new, unique STATIST today. 
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Correspondence 


COMING OUT WORSE 


Sir, - Mr K. P. O'Donnel is too kind to the 
Home Secretary. There are in fact over 24,000 
men in prison, nearly one-third of them herded 
three and more to a cell. In the closed prisons, 
Wormwood Scrubs, for example, there is no 
hot water for shaving or washing, the ventilation 
of cells is shocking, and the lighting is so poor 
that reading is a serious eye-strain. Mr Butler 
has been Home Secretary for four years, the 
Conservatives have held office for ten years. 
They claim to be a progressive party. The Home 
Secretary claims to be a reformer. Yet during 
his tenure not one single new prison has been 
completed. 

The public is led to believe that first offenders 
are kept apart from recidivists and sex cases. 
Prisoners are reputed to receive adequate medi- 
cal and dental attention. There is supposed to 
be special attention for mental cases. The 
administration propagates the notion that inmates 
are well-fed. Before their release it is believed 
that prisoners are reasonably free to correspond 
with potential employers and that after their 
release they receive practical help. Not one of 
these beliefs is true. 

On my right in the Brush Shop was a mur- 
derer doing a life sentence. He had impeccable 
manners and much personal charm. On my left 
was a sex offender. His topic of conversation was 
limited. At least one-third of the men I got to 
know were mental cases who ought never to 
have been sent to prison at all. They will come 
out worse than they went in. A week after my 
release I went into hospital. Some awkward 
questions were asked. “What savage has been 
attending to your teeth?’ A specialist enquired 
in the most charming way: ‘How is it that you 
are suffering from severe protein deficiency?’ 
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If one of the objects of imprisonment is to 
throw more on to hospital staffs, nurses, doctors 
and dentists, it succeeds. What ‘advice’ does one 
receive prior to discharge? A chit to the National 
Assistance Board, an admonition to visit the 
Pensions Office, and an instruction to report to 
the Employment Exchange. 

The mind of the NAB was not hard to read. 
‘This man has been inside. Allow him the least 
possible’ - and the amount fixed was 12s. weekly 
less than the cost of lodgings fixed up for me 
through the Welfare Officer. For this deficiency 
the local charity disclaimed all responsibility. 
At the Exchange the two clerks were more 
interested in the dull and commonplace details 
of my ‘crime’ than in finding me work. They 
advised me to quit the town and move to 
London, but they did not vouchsafe who would 
foot the bill for travel. And the Pensions Office 
sent a man to obtain my signature to a ‘dis- 
claimer’ for benefits. 

Such charitable organisations as try to look 
after ex-prisoners have a thankless task. They 
are inundated with work and starved of money. 


‘Accommodation is the crux of the problem. The 


attitude of employers is another, yet it is 
accepted that ‘crime’ is seldom connected with 
the trade or profession in which a man is 
employed. ‘ 
Ex-PRISONER 


LIVING WITH THE ENEMY 


Sir, — Certainly reality is apprehended by and 
through individuals, and the variations in these 
individual perceptions are well known. But the 
question is: does reality exist apart from the 
individual perception of it? Dr Oerton says: 
‘Whether or not one believes that there is such 
a thing as reality one can at least be certain that 


one will never find out what it is.” Yet the 
periodicity and _ predictability of observed 
phenomena, such as the recurrence of the 


seasons, the rising of the sun, of which men have 
recorded their experience since the earliest times, 
and the more recent successful orbiting of the 
moon with a satellite seem to confirm not only 
the external fact of reality but our accurate per- 
ception of it, even in outer space. 

This belief in the pre-eminence of thought 
conscious and unconscious and this disbelief in 
the knowableness of the real, external world 
is the essence of the Idealist view. 

The definition of the unconscious is that it is 
only knowable by its manifestations. While the 
unconscious of an individual may to some extent 
become known to him, in psychoanalytic terms, 
by the process of being analysed, it is very 
questionable whether general conclusions drawn 
from individual analyses and applicable to indi- 
vidual analysis have any validity at all, if one 
takes what even Dr Storr referred to as the 
‘dangerous’ step of applying them collectively (I 
do not refer here to group therapy) and certainly 
never in the field of economic class relationships. 

The Idealist philosopher, growing doubtful of 
the nature of the ‘soul’ and the ‘divine’, and 
unable to maintain the uniqueness of Man in 
the face of scientific fact, has seized upon the 
tool of psychoanalysis, originally a therapeutic 
technique but nonetheless a product of Idealist 
thinking, to explain Man’s contradictions - only 
to find himself committed to an analysis of the 
divine itself - and the infinite destructiveness of 
the unconscious. A terrible dilemma! 

The question of whether we adopt an Idealist 
or a Materialist view of human personality and 
reality is not merely academic, for on it depends 
our outlook on the future and our hope for 
mankind. Dr Oerton’s view leads to this pessi- 
mistic conclusion: ‘Man will have to make a 
choice, but it will not be a conscious one, and 
it may be that he will choose to make an end.’ 
If we choose the other view, the Materialist one, 
we have yet to surmount a paradox that has 
caused and is causing much confusion. Those 
who accept the ‘reality’ of reality thus accept the 
reality of thought and phantasy — so-called 
‘psychological reality’ - and by accepting the 
faci of its reality seem committed to accepting 
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the ‘reality’ of its content. The argument Tight 


run: 


since thought is a reality (which it is) th 


product of thought has ‘reality’ and thus » 
animal with a lion’s head, an elephant’s 

and the legs of a bird has reality, which 4 
absurd. Herein then lies the fundamental diffe, 
ence between Idealism and Materialism today 
The ‘reality’ of the Idealist is limited only by th 
nearly infinite permutations and combination 
of the elements in thought derived from th 
perception of reality, whereas the ‘reality’ g 
Materialism is limited to the interactions 
existent reality. It is a very important differeng 
for our assessment of the real. Its touchstone 


practice. 


Whatever repression of the unconscious ing. 
viduals may be suffering socially, here and now, 
the great mass of the people are consciously 
experiencing the frustrations of living under , 
system controlled by those who preach peace by 
grow rich manufacturing weapons of mass de. 
truction, offer polio immunisation while perfec. 


‘ing germ-warfare and talk of the brotherhood 


of man while busy implementing racism. It 


of this 


hypocrisy, 


this 


frustration of 


human 


goodness and creativeness, this poverty of think. 
ing that can offer only the inevitability of Man 
annihilation, that the world is sick today. 

Let me end on a note of optimism. Since the 
world is real and the causes of war economic. 
since the Russians have nothing to gain econo. 
mically by war and the capitalists of the Wey 
have a pretty firm grasp of reality, it is mos 


unlikely 


now 


that 


capitalists, 


even Dr 


Oerton’s ‘wicked’ ones, will really destroy them- 
selves and the world they inhabit, but, instead 
will find a way eventually to peaceful coexiy. 
ence and economic cooperation. 


10 Harley Street, WI 


N. CHISHOLM 


COLOUR-BAR BILL 


Sir, — You are most certainly correct to des 
crive the Immigration Bill as ‘in intention and 
in fact a racialist measure’. May I add three sets 
of considerations to the list you give? 

(1) It is commonly argued that there has been 
over the last ten years a fantastic growth is 
annual immigration. But consider the figures: 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


By contrast, what has increased 


73,746 
64,792 
71,932 
76,295 
82.072 
77,764 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


92.328 
84.756 
73.812 
63.360 
66.866 


is the ratio of 


West Indians to others; a leap from 2,000 in 
1953 to 10,261 in 1954. It is from this point that 


the concern for 


restriction arises, 


and this 


increase which has alarmed those who feel with 
Sir Cyril Osborne (cited in Daily Mail, 7 Feb 
ruary 1961) that ‘this is a white man’s country 
and I want it to remain so’. 

It is worth pointing out that the lowest figure 
for permanent annual emigration from this coum 
try between 1948-1958 is 112,966 (1958). 

(2) It is disturbing that this question is being 
seen chiefly in terms of such areas as Stepney 
(which I know too well to play down its housing 
and other problems) or Moss Side, and not ot 
Jamaica, India or Africa. But to use, say, over 
crowding in Cable Street as an argument for 
restriction, natural though it is, is not only not 
to help solve the social problems of dockland, 
which do not stem from immigration, but also 
to divert attention from them through the safety 
valve of a secondary issue, the treatment of 
symptoms — and victims — of a social disease a 
if they were the cause of it. It does this more 
over against the background of Jamaican ul 
employment, the Kingston rubbish dumps an 
those who live off them, and an English immr- 
gration rate which is almost five times that of 
Jamaicans here. (In 1958 out of a total of 2,600 


immigrants to Jamaica, 


2,371 were British.) — 


(3) The social conditions which the Bill will 
do nothing to solve have helped to strengthen 
an anti-colour feeling which it cannot but 
increase. The Fascists have described it as 4 
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yictory and they are right to do so. For the 
sentiments Of ‘Keep Britain White’, which, 
whether we like it or not, are inseparable from 
the pleas for restriction, are in essence no differ- 
ent from those sentiments which led to Notting 
Hill and Little Rock and Sharpeville and the 
horrors revealed at the Eichmann trial. 
KennetH Leecu 
Trinity College 
Oxford 


COLOUR IN THE COLLEGES 


Sir, - We would like to record our apprecia- 
tion of Gerda Cohen’s very interesting article. 
The comprehensive survey and accurate descrip- 
tions are indeed striking. 

During our sojourn in England as students, 
we have, on the one hand experienced the alarm- 
ing severity of colour discrimination, on the other 
hand we have noted the struggle of the pro- 
gressive British press in fighting this menace. 

We fervently wish that Indian students could 
return home, not with ugly memories generating 
hatred and retaliation, but with an appreciation 
of our hosts as human and reasonable people. 

The pages of the New STATESMAN are a 
redeeming feature in this respect and we hope 
its good work will prevent the introduction in 
Britain of the hazardous and hateful principle 
of ‘second-class citizenship’. 

PrRApDIP SARBADHIKARI, 
President 
The London Majlis 
31a John Adam Street, WC2 


TV AND STRIKES 


Sir, - In your last issue Clancy Sigal accur- 
ately pin-pointed the main objection to 
television handling of industrial disputes. The 
fault is not that continual bias is exercised but 
that the self-imposed limits on time and 
presentation by the television people leads to 
superficiality and inaccuracy. 

My own union was concerned in two of the 
strikes mentioned by Sigal where we gave 
official backing to our bricklayer members. The 
dispute at the Margam-Abbey steelworks was 
the culmination of 34 years tortuous and 
frustrating negotiations. The sporadic strikes 
over tea-breaks also involved a complicated 
relationship to the introduction of a shorter 
working week. In attempting to give a clear 
picture of these events to experienced industrial 
reporters it sometimes necessitated lengthy 
explanations. How, therefore, is it possible for 
even the most brilliant television commentator 
to adequately summarise the situation in a few 
minutes for the general public? 

The selection of representative leading spokes- 
men to appear for a short cross talk is certainly 
no solution. Awareness by the protagonists of 
the limited time at their disposal can lead to the 
adoption of a ‘public face’ and a reduction of 
their argument to mere partisan sloganising. 

Sigal’s suggestion for feature-length treatment 
of industrial problems, prepared by experienced 
reporters, obviously offers a sound and sensible 
approach. The use of filmed interviews and on- 
the-scene shots could be interwoven with com- 
mentary to give a very vivid impact. As this 
technique is already successfully employed in 
other fields by television, however, my sus- 
Picion is that its non-usage for strikes may be 
due to choice rather than ignorance. 

_ The limits of presentation by television may, 
in fact, be self-imposed because it is also self- 
Protecting. It should be reasonably safe to 
present a thorough explanation of ‘foreign zoo 
layouts’. but perhaps the television planners are 
apprehensive of a little finger-burning if they 
attempt the same with industrial disputes. 

W. S. HILTON 
Research & Publicity Officer 
Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers 
5 Elmsleigh Road 
Twickenham 
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Are the Tories 
cruel, indifferent 
and selfish? 


lain Macleod replies to Sir Harold Nicolson 


Recently in The Observer Sir | within his party. He gives an 
Harold Nicolson said that he had | insight into the way the parties 
always hated the Tories, that they | (and the Conservatives in parti- 
were cruel, indifferent and selfish. | cular) run their Conferences. 
In this Sunday’s Observer For frankness, for forthright- 
Conservative Party Chairman Iain | ness, this conversation compares 
Macleod answers Sir Harold’s | favourably with the memoirs of 
charges in an extremely animated | political figures who left active 
conversation with Kenneth Harris. | politics years ago. But Macleod is 
Macleod talks about what is | a man right at the centre of things, 
really going on -in present-day | and he is talking about what is 
politics, about different attitudes | happening now. 








Danny Blanchflower joins The Observer 


This Sunday Danny Blanchflower, captain 
of League and Cup winners Tottenham 
Hotspur, joins The Observer. He will write 
about football of course, and a great many 
other sports that interest him. His articles and 
reports, like his football, have a special sort of 
authority and originality. They are also highly 
entertaining. If you follow sport, you willenjoy 
it all the more with Danny Blanchflower. 
For rugby fans: 

Michael Green (of ‘Coarse Rugby’ fame) 
writes on Old Players Who Never Die. 


THE OBSERVER 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage ot the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Aberdeen and Reading Universities. 


30th March to 15th April, 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Felianos, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and 
Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Thasos, Philippi, Athens—2 days with optional 
I-day visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Old Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or Aegina, Hydra and 
Poros; Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 
Cruise No. 29. 14th April to 30th April, 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut 
(Optional 2-day visit by air to: Petra: or Baalbek Damascus and Palyra; or Baghdad and Babylon. Optional 1-day 
visit to: Jerusalem; or Amrit, Tortosa and Krak des Chevaliers), Baalbek, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis, 
Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 
Cruise No. 30. 29th April to 15th May, 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos. Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, 
Delos, Mykonos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy. Bosphorus ‘tstanbul, Ephesus or Priene Athens, Daphni 
and Eleusis or Sounion, Mistra, Sparta, Delphi, Korcula, Venice. 
Cruise No. 31. 15th August to 3ist August, 1962 
ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 
Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos 
and Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and 
Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, 
Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 

30th August to 15th September, 1962 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, 


RUMANIA, BULGARIA 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Samtormni, Pergamum. Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta) Mamaia, Bucharest— 
2 days with overnight stay, Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas, Troy, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and 
Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with «isit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi: or Daphni, 

Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 
Cruise No. 33. 14th September to 30th September, 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos 
or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene. Perzamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, 
linos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, 

Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board 
and at the various sites visited Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include 


Mr. John Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John C. Dancy, Mr. M. 1. Finley. Dr. Michael Grant, Professor P. H. 4. 

| toyd-Jones, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Dr. Walter F. Oakeshott, Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart 

Hi. Perowne, Professor lan A. Richmond, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Rev. 
Lawrence Waddy, Professor T. B. L. Webster, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, and Sir Johan Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS. 
(Including travel LONDON-VENICE and return). 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Helienic) LTD. 
260-261 (P30) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.! 


Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 


Cruise No. 28. 


Cruise No. 32. 

















The luck of the dice. Or the turn of a card. 


An X or an O, a favourite or an outsider. 


Gambling in Britain today is big business, 
and is increasing: over half the male population, for instance, gambles on 
football pools. In this latest survey on social affairs, 


ATV inquires into gambling in its many forms—from the bingo craze to horse racing. 


WEDNESDAY, 29TH NOVEMBER AT 9.40 P.M. 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 


YOUR EYES ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 
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SCHOLARS AT WAR 


Sir, - May I answer Mr Whitty briefly? Evang 
found a hoard of tablets in the Stirrup Jar Room 
at Knossos (Palmer's book, fig. 32). Some 35 
years later, in a work which contains severaj 
similar ‘clerical’ errors (he was 85 when jt 
appeared), he attributed to the hoard a tablet 
from another part of the Palace. The identity of 
the individual tablets has no bearing on their 
dating, of course, but much has been made by 
Professor Palmer of this irrelevant mistake, 

In Palace of Minos Evans also says nothing 
about a 1923 trial; not only nothing about this, 
but nothing about many other trials and whole 
areas of Knossos (as the Arsenal), since his book 
is less a site-publication than a series of essays 
on Minoan civilisation. That the 1923 trial makes 
nonsense of Evans's dating is Professor Palmer's 
opinion only. If it does not, then this is a matter 
of omission rather than suppression. In the 
opinion of an archaeologist, who may not be an 
expert in the Bronze Age but who has experience 
of excavation and excavation records, it does 
not. In the opinion of archaeologists who are 
experts in the Bronze Age it does not. 

These points have been answered fully, 
although not, admittedly —- and I would say 
understandably - in the non-specialist journals, 
An important factor has been Palmer's reversal 
of normal scholarly procedure, by publicising 
conclusions and accusations before giving an 
account of the full evidence on which his argu 
ments are based. 

J. BoarDMAN 
Reader in Classical Archacology 
Ashmolean Museum 
Oxford 


THE MORONIC MASS 


Sin, - Mr Parrinder and Dr Malleson both 
make interesting points, but in the process they 
ride roughly over my own remarks. The record 
needs to be set right. 

1. There was no misquotation. If Mr Parrinder 
will look again I’m sure he will see that what he 
describes as a quotation is not in fact in quota 
tion marks, and is my personal language. If be 
ponders a little he will also see why. 

2. My groupings were exclusive. I was not, as 
Mr Parrinder assumes, measuring the existence 
of spoon-feeding intentions in the mass media, 
The measurement had to do with whether people 
passively and totally accepted what the media 
offered, or whether they nevertheless had minds 
of their own. In other words, is the Daily 
Express a full picture of the attitudes and 
values of the working class, or not? 

BRIAN JACKSON 

57 Scotland Road 

Cambridge 


VINTAGE CAR CULT 


Sir, Only one thing is missing from Mr 
Banham’s article on vintage cars, and that is the 
idea that somebody, somewhere, may love some- 
thing. Anyone who wants to run a vintage car 
for the wrong reasons is indeed a fair target. 
But | doubt if very many people do. 

Mr Banham is doubtless right about all the 
physical details, just as the ‘cultists’ are doubtless 
right about the intangible ones, but, dear God, 
why do there have to be sides on this? 

If you want me to declare my interest, I run 
a 1954 Sunbeam Alpine, pre-Rootes, which 
probably puts me among Mr Banham’s vintage 
nuts. Nothing built later gives me the same 
qualitative experience, and I have tried quite 4 
lot. If something more modern had existed at 
the same price, I would probably have bought it. 
Now I have bought my Alpine I would keep it 
until it costs too much, because I love it. The 
difference is vital, and all the long words and 
abuse in the world can't alter it. 

Tan NAIRN 


9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, SWI 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS I 


This is perhaps the most distinguished 
anthology of parodies to appear since the 
end of last week — even, for all I know, the 
end of last month.* It is — we have it on the 
authority of the blurb - ‘undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive collection of parodies 
ever to appear in a single volume’. This no 
doubt is sufficient raison for its étre. Aside 
from that, it is undoubtedly the most sense- 
of-humour-benumbing book ever to appear 
ina single volume. 

It begins with a dedication (not, I take it, 
a parody): ‘To my dear sons Michael and 
Nicholas without whose school bills this 
anthology would not have been made.’ The 
parodists have probably made more money 
out of their parodies than the poets etc. 
made out of their poetry etc., and the editors 
of anthologies of parodies probably make 
more money out of their anthologies than 
the parodists made out of their parodies, 
and - but never mind the rest of the well- 
known nursery rhyme. 

Not that Mr Macdonald isn’t pro-poetry, 
mind you. ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral’, he 
assures uS, is ‘not a bad poem, by the way’. 
He loves literature — though, love being 
what it is. His introductions and 
extrications are models of learning - 
though, learning being what it is. ° 
Speaking of Max Beerbohm’s parodies of 
such discarded writers as Maurice Hewlett 
and A. C. Benson, he remarks that ‘one is 
able to reconstruct these extinct forms of 
life from the single parodic bone thrown to 
one, and perhaps to enjoy them even more 
than their contemporaries did’. And my 
only objection to this blackened sepulchre 
of a book derives from its resemblance, by 
and large, to a patronisingly ‘popular’ lec- 
ture on archaeology, or How to Enjoy 
Ancient Civilisations Even More than their 
Contemporaries Did. A god’s-eye view of 
the blood and sweat of writing. Literature 
without tears. And as for the old tag about 
the sincerest form of flattery -— where 
writing is concerned, the only form of 
flattery is reading. 

In his scholarly appendix, the editor 
daims that at its best parody is ‘a form of 
literary criticism’. Good Lord, what can it 
be at its worst, then? Things being as they 
are these days - when most of our literary 
iticism is very literary criticism and a lot 
of our creative writing is literary criticism - 
it would be nice to have something that 
wasn't a form of literary criticism. Further, 
the blurb - but Iet me throw a scanty towel 
found my nude naiveté by whispering the 
possibility that this whole volume, with the 
conceivable exception of the parodies but 
definitely including the blurb and the com- 
mentaries, is a parody - the blurb instructs 












Wsthat ‘the distance from the sublime to the 
fidiculous is often infinitesimal’. It is also, 
f 1 may sink to a less original thought, 
often very great. 
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D. J. ENRIGHT 


Take for instance ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, a poem which Mr Macdon- 
ald agrees is ‘a good one in spite of its 
absurd aspects’. He prints seven scattered 
stanzas from it, and follows up with the 
whole of the Alice parody, ‘I'll tell thee 
everything I can’. Now it is plain that the 
parody doesn't come off and that the poem 
(in spite of etc., and even in spite of the 
tendentious quoting) does. Perhaps, sensing 
this inconvenient truth, the editor — no, that 
way libel lies — it must be the printer who 
is responsible for what happens in 
stanza XVII: 

My former thoughts returned: the fear 

that kills; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly 

ills; 
And nightly poets in their misery 
dead... 
Dead drunk every night, eh? Which, one 
suspects, is the opinion that Mr Macdonald 
holds of poets and the like. His preference 
seems to be for parody — ‘classical modera- 
tion’, “commonsensibility’, ‘politically . . . 
the watchdog of national interests, socially 
of respectability, and, in the world of 
letters, of established forms’ - and for 
parodisis — ‘conservative and classical’, 
‘bred on the classics’ — in fact, the sort of 
people who today occupy the administra- 
tive heights in cultural agencies, ministries 
of fine arts and other watchdoggeries and 
utilisers of art for non-art purposes. 

To adapt Oscar Wilde’s epigram (which 
the editor quotes in a footnote), one must 
have a sense of humour made of stone to 
read all this funniness without weeping. 
But inevitably there are good things here, 
good and innocuous and even salutary 
things which help to moderate the reader’s 
flow of tears. Notable among them are 
Pope’s Imitation of Chaucer, Catherine 
Fanshawe’s amiable Wordsworth, Calver- 
ley’s Browning, a chapter from Cold Com- 
fort Farm, some of Queneau’s Exercices de 
Style, Cyril Connolly’s Aldous Huxley, 
Beerbohm’s Henry James (one sentence of 
which is so Jamesian as to have been in 
fact written by. James), E. B. White's 
parody of Whitman (and the Classics Club), 
Wolcott Gibbs’s Hemingway, Joyce’s ‘Oxen 
of the Sun’, Kenneth Tynan’s Thornton 
Wilder plus Faulkner, Peter De Vries’s 
Faulkner, and Faulkner’s Faulkner. 

Henry Reed’s ‘Chard Whitlow’ is given, 
but not his ‘Lessons of the War’, gentle satire 
yet perhaps too near the knuckle, the 
knuckle of life, to qualify for this compila- 
tion of ‘literary shop-talk’. E. B. White’s 
Across the Street and into the Grill starts 
quite superbly : 

This is my last and best and true and only 

meal, thought Mr Perley as he descended 





* Parodics. Edited by DwiGHT MACDONALD. 
Faber. 30s. 


The Bland Hyena’s Laugh 


at noon and swung east on the beat-up 

sidewalk of Forty-fifth Street. Just ahead of 

him was the girl from the reception desk. I 

am a little fleshed up around the crook of 

the elbow, thought Perley, but I commute 
good. 
And Gilbert Highet’s ‘Homage to Ezra 
Pound’ is very nice, too — . 
And there sat the well-oiled fire-engine 
all ready to strain its gutmost 
eek ow ouf honk honk 

unable to think, but ready to quote and 

paraphrase in six languages 

including Provengal .. . 

ei didl didl 

li chat e li fidl 

it took a man like Ezra to kill 
Provengal poetry for us... 

~ till it declines into high-minded abuse. 
The stiletto, not the bludgeon, dear boy. 
Its immoral to strike anyone with a 
bludgeon. 

Mr Macdonald appears to have ambi- 
tions of the Oxford Book sort (joint imprint 
with The New Yorker), and so we must 
expect to find some obvious items, such as 
“Two voices are there . . .’, the Alice 
burlesques (but isn’t ‘The voice of the 
Sluggard’, with its tremendous line ‘As the 
door on its hinges, so he on his bed’, 
superior in every way to ‘The voice of the 
Lobster’?), Crashaw’s ‘portable and com- 
pendious oceans’, and bits of ‘Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill’ and ‘The Thorn’ (Original 
Version). It is the section which includes 
the last three pieces — ‘Self-parodies: 
Unconscious’ — that succeeds in giving the 
game away. 

We are invited to laugh at Cowley’s Ode 
on Dr Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood - ‘Of man’s Meander all the 
purple reaches made’ - a poem which 
should rather shame us by its reminder of 
the days when the ‘two cultures’ were, if 
precariously, still one. Worse, we are 
confidently expected to regard Dr Johnson’s 
‘Lucubrations on Glass’ as_ irresistibly 
risible: 

. . . by some such fortuitous liquefaction 

was mankind taught to procure a body, at 

once in a high degree solid and trans- 

parent, which might admit the light of the 

sun and exclude the violence of the wind. 
Well, isn’t that the miracle of glass, and 
don’t we need to realise it from time to 
time, and doesn’t Johnson make us realise 
it? And rather more successfully than that 
elephantine paragraph in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica entry which begins, ‘The 
word “glass” has three connotations’ — a 
piece of exposition which Mr Macdonald 
would probably contemplate with a straight 
and respectful face. Only a race blinded 
with neon could derive a scornful tickling 
from Johnson’s remarks. 

Wordsworth, we know, is a barn-door 
for the watchdogs of respectability. But I 
still can’t see the point of including the 
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uraham Greene 


IN SEARCH 
OF A CHARACTER 


. of very high value indeed .. . 
as a study of the motions of a literary 
imagination.” Evelyn Waugh, Spec- 
tator “The Congo Journal is carefully 
kept. It contains brilliant descriptive 
writing. It fascinates.” Maurice 
Richardson, New Statesman 10s 6d 


THE SCHOOLS 
MARTIN MAYER 


. a tour de force . . . a report 
which educaticnists ought to read and 
the plain man will enjoy reading.” 
The Times “ . Stimulating and 
lively...” BBC 30s 


The Law As Literature 
Edited by Louis Blom-Cooper 
Foreword by Lord Birkett 


An anthology of great writing in 
and about the law. “. . . almost with- 
out exception of lasting interest.” 
Sunday Times “ . will be widely 
read with great pleasure.” The Law 
Society's Gazette 30s 


The New Imperialism 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 
A Background Book 


“ 


. this admirable short study of 
Tsarist and Soviet imperialism . . 

erudite and witty .. . his comparisons 
of the good and bad sides of British 
and Russian imperialism are especially 
illuminating.” Sunday Times 10s 6d 


The Bodley Head 
SCOTT FITZGERALD 


VOLUME IV contains his second, long 
novel, The Beautiful and Damned, 
and two short stories. “. . . perhaps 
the most artistically successful of 
Fitzgerald’s longer works and the 
most moving.” The Times 20s 


CRY MY SPIRIT 


KAY BAKER 


The modern madhouse of a dress 
shop, and a mental hospital are the 
settings for this brilliant first novel 
by an East Ender. “ . . . flamingly 
talented . . . so alive and often so 
riotously funny . .. ” Isabel Quigly, 
The Guardian 13s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 








extract from ‘The Sailor’s Mother’ (Original 
Version) — 

‘In Denmark he was cast away; 

And I have travelled far as Hull to see 

What clothes he might have left, or other 

property. 

What is so ludicrous about this? The mere 
mention of Hull (from hell, Hull and Hali- 
fax, good Lord deliver us)? Or the purpose 
of the old lady’s journey? Perhaps us 
intellectuals wouldn't go all that way for 
the sake of a few odds and ends, we can 
generally find an easier way of paying our 
children’s school bills. 

‘What is art today? A pilgrimage on 
peas,’ the Devil tells Mann’s Dr Faustus. ‘I 
know, I know. Parody. It might be fun, if 
it were not so melancholy in its aristocratic 
nihilism. Would you promise yourself 
much pleasure and profit from such tricks?’ 
The Devil himself feels a few humane 
doubts. Not so Mr Macdonald, who passes 
very quickly over ‘the tendency of parody 
towards philistinism’, and pays little atten- 
tion to William Empson’s remarks (quoted 
in a footnote) on the ‘bitterness’ inherent in 
parody. And what will the parodists do - 
and what will their editors and commenta- 
tors do - when the day comes that there 
shall be no writers but Reuters, only 
journalists producing journalism in a stan- 
dard journalistic style, when films have 
learnt to short-circuit novels altogether, 
when indeed the Rudyards cease from 
Kipling and the Haggards Ride no more? 
If literature does die out, it won't be be- 
cause of the uneducated, the unliterary I 
mean, whether English or American or 
Chinese or Indian or whatever, who want 
to know about it, who feel they are missing 
something. It will be because of the educa- 
ted, the knowing, who are confident that 
anything they are missing doesn’t exist. The 
conservative nihilists, in fact — to use the 
language of parodology. 

A tail-note ‘About the Editor’ informs us 
(or is it a final parodic item?) that he has 
been an associate editor of Fortune, an 
editor of Partisan Review, the editor and 
publisher of Politics, an advisory editor of 
Encounter, a staff writer on The New 
Yorker, and movie critic for Esquire. Also 
(but that was in another decade, and be- 
sides the stench is dead) more or less 
successively a Trotskyist, a pacifist and an 
anarchist. ‘His interests of late years have 
shifted from the political to the literary 
because he thinks he can do more about 
the latter than about the former.’ If this is 
the way he does it, it seems a pity he didn’t 
stick to politics, which might benefit from a 
little of the stiletto treatment, rather than 
devote his admirable energies to flogging a 
dying Pegasus. If (to sustain this pleasing 
metaphor from Our Dumb Friends) I am 
scolded for breaking a butterfly on a wheel, 
I shall plead that this is a rather large 
butterfly (570 pages) and that it produces a 
kind of grub to which our contemporary 
cabbages are peculiarly vulnerable. 

One last question. Is this present review 
a parody? If so, is it a self-parody? If so, 
is it a conscious self-parody or an un- 
conscious one? I couldn’t say - but Mr 
Macdonald will be sure to know. 
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Here 


Swerving east, from rich industrial shadows 
And traffic all night north; swerving 
through fields 
Too thin and thistled to be called meadows, 
And now and then a harsh-named halt, 
that shields 
Workmen at dawn; swerving to solitude 
Of skies and scarecrows, haystacks, hares 
and pheasants, 
And the widening river’s slow presence, 
The piled gold clouds, the shining gull- 
marked mud, 


Gathers to the surprise of a large town: 
Here domes and statues, spires and 
cranes cluster 
Beside grain-scattered streets, barge- 
crowded water, 
And residents from raw estates, brought down 
The dead straight miles by stealing flat- 
faced trolleys, 
Push through plate-glass swing-doors to 
their desires - 
Cheap suites, red kitchen-ware, sharp shoes, 
iced lollies, 
Electric mixers, toasters, washers, driers - 


A cut-price crowd, urban yet simple, dwelling 
Where only salesmen and relations come 
Within a terminal and fishy-smelling 
Pastoral of ships up streets, the slave museum, 
Tattoo-shops, consulates, grim head- 
scarfed wives; 
And out beyond its mortgaged half- 
built edges 
Fast-shadowed wheat-fields, running high 
as hedges, 
Isolate villages, where removed lives 


Loneliness clarifies. Here silence stands 
Like heat. Here leaves unnoticed thicken, 
Hidden weeds flower, neglected 
waters quicken, 

Luminously-peopled air ascends. 
Then, past the poppies, bluish neutral distance 
Ends the land suddenly beyond a beach 
Of shapes and shingle. Here is 

unfenced existence: 
Facing the sun, untalkative, out of reach. 

Puitip LARKIN 


Leave off Loving 


Fantasia of the Unconscious; Psychoanalysis 
and the Unconscious. By D. H. Law: 
RENCE. Heinemann. 18s. 


‘London a Pompeii in five minutes!’ It is 
striking to find Lawrence in 1923 foreseeing 
wars of efficient and internecine destruction, 
exposed as he then was to the faith and hope 
of war-sickened peoples who expected peace 
through politics. It was no political analysis 
that guided him, only his conviction of the 
fatal effects of idealism. benevolence, the 
‘detestable /ove-will’. 

Running counter to the beliefs of his time 
he writes mostly in a tone of exasperated 
defiance. The fantasy astro-physics and 
physiology were an aberration, I think, based 
on his hatred of sterile science. They have 
something of the manner of a primitive cos 
mology such as the early Zoroastrian wrt 
ings. He is strenuously insistent that these 
are his literal beliefs (though possibly the 
‘Fantasia’ of the title was a hedging after- 
thought). With twilight on the frontiers 
physics and theology one may be constral 
to an unwilling suspension of disbelief when 
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he asserts that the universe originated in life 
and not vice versa; for all 1 know our lives 
jo, as he thought, feed the sun. But when he 
maintains that siblings communicate direct 
through their solar plexuses and that unseen 
quickening rays pass from the father’s 
abdominal life-centre to the child's, agnostic- 
jm gives way to denial. Some of this, of 
course, can be accepted as metaphor - and 
how Lawrence would have hated that. 
Though it bulks large, this kind of writing 
adds little to the psychological themes of the 
Fantasia, which are the relation of the child 
and its parents, the effects of that on the 
relation of men and women in marriage, and 
its wider implications in social and political 
organisation. Running all through both books 
js the contrast between ‘the true unconscious, 
where our life bubbles up in us, prior to any 
mentality’ and what he calls idealism, ‘the 
motivizing of the great affective sources by 
means of ideas mentally derived.’ His sense 
of the incalculable damage done to human 
relations by this ‘idealism’ unites him with 
Trigant Burrow, with whom he corresponded 
a year or two after these books came out. 
It is one of the most profoundly important 
of neglected insights. 

Under ‘idealism’ he includes the eliciting of 
love from children. 

We are imbeciles to start bothering about love 
and so forth in a child. Forget utterly that 
there is such a thing as emotional! reciprocity. 
But never forget your own honour as an adult 
individual towards a small individual. It is a 
question of honour, not of love. 

It is vicious, he says, a sort of incest, for 
parents to establish a bond of adult love 
between themselves and the child: ‘I do not 
speak of sex I speak of pure sympathy, 
sacred love.” Especially he detests the child- 
tied mother; ‘the mother-child relationship is 
today the viciousest of circles’ This bond of 
‘ove’, he thought, obstructed the achievement 
of individuality, ‘the central fullness of self- 
possession’, and his Litany of Exhortations 
which makes the climax of the book affirms 
that the only way to break out of the vicious 
circle of all the human relations based on 
‘dealism’ is to leave off loving ‘and in your 
own soul be alone and be still.” Not only 
parents but husbands and wives must leave 


sweetness of the possession of -your own soul’, 
whatever your wife does to you with her 
love-will. 
But if your wife should accomplish for herself 
the sweetness of her own soul's possession, 
then gently, delicately let the new mode assert 
itself, the new mode of relation between you, 
with something of spontaneous paradise in it. 


From the starting point of the ‘Holy 
Family’, of mother, father and uniquely in- 
dividual infant. one thread through this 
xemingly chaotic book traces the effort to 
break away from the mother so as to achieve 
ime individuality. The other thread, on the 
contrary, shows Lawrence's effort to recover 
the father from whom he was divided by his 
itlachment to his mother . . It is this 
thread that leads him through theories of 
tducation and politics. Hé& saw the half- 
literacy of newspaper-ridden working men as 
abarrier dividing him from people whose 
Practical work he deeply respected. Only a 
few people, he thought, could go far enough 
mthe direction of knowledge and conscious- 
KS$ to return again to spontaneity - ‘the 
upreme lesson of human consciousness is to 





how not to know .. .’ His desperate 
Pescription was to abolish elementary educa- 
Won and turn all the schools into workshops 


off loving. Learn, he says, ‘to walk in the | 
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RING OF 


BRIGHT WATER 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


120,000 in print Illustrated. 


MORNING 
GLORY 


MARY MOTLEY 
Author of DEVILS IN WAITING * 


‘Not only an elegantly andamusingly 
written memoir about the author and 
hersurroundings butalsoabrilliantly 
descriptivechronicle about her travels 
into the Sahara where she has found 
“perfection for ever.” ’ 

EVENING STANDARD Illustrated 25s 
* Now available again 


MUSIC 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
With an introduction by 
Edward Crankshaw 


‘It is fascinating to readan 
autobiography such as this, 
ingenuously written and 
very true in character with 
the man as I knew him.’ 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
30s 


LITTLE BROWN BROTHER 


LEON WOLFF 
Author of IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


The extraordinary story of the U.S. ‘liberation’ of the Philippines in 1898 and 
the consequent three year revolt which cost 25',000 lives. ‘Mr. Wolff's vivid 
account of an American mistake may give some comfort to Mr. Maudling.’ 


THE TIMES Illustrated 


THE STUDY 
OF ANTS 


Dr S H SKAIFE 


Doctor Skaife, whose research on 
his subject is famous, tells in 
simple language how to capture 
ants and keep them, and gives an 
enthralling account of the re- 
markable experiments and dis- 
coveries he has made. Illustrated 

25s 


Longmans 


30s 


EDMUND CAMPION by 


EVELYN 
WAUGH 


*... one of the best and most 
readable booksaboutany English 
Catholic to be written since the 
Reformation.’ Peter Levi 

THE CATHOLIC TIMES 253 








790 





— 
THE 


RENAISSANGE 


J. H. PLUMB 


A superb presentation of the most 
glorious period in the history of art 
and man. 


Sir Kenneth Clark, Iris Origo, Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, Dr Bronowski 
contribute. 


480 illustrations, 180 in full colour 5 gns 





Courage of Genius: 


THE PASTERNAK 
AFFAIR 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
‘A brief and valuable study of the 
great Russian writer’s sufferings.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH /ilustrated 
With Harvill 18s 








ROSE MACAULAY 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 


‘Spontaneous and natural; they 
seem an exact expression of her 
well-remembered and much-liked 
personality.’ wiLL1AM PLOMMER—LISTENER 
Iilustrated 25s 








BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 10 


A carefully selected pot pourri from 
the pages of The Guardian. Cartoons 
by Low and Papas. 13s 6d 





FEIFFER 


THE EXPLAINERS 


‘Devastating and brilliant’ selection 
of cartoons from the author of 
Sick Sick Sick. pooxs oF THE MONTH 

12s 6d 





EMERIC 
PRESSBURGER 


KILLING A MOUSE ON SUNDAY 


‘A warm and spacious tale of 
smugglers, exiles and fugitives. 
Drawings by Papas are genuinely 
complimentary.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 16s 








THE TRAVELLER 


GISELE PRASSINOS 


‘Remarkably skilled writer. Never 
loud, rarely emphatic. Scene is added 
to scene like the tiny overlapping scales 
Harvill 16s 


of a fish.’ time & TIDE 


COLLIN 








and gymnasia. A few people would choose, 
at 14, to go to ‘schools of mental culture’ 
and perhaps universities, for ‘you must have 
a higher, responsible, conscious class.’ And 
these leaders would unite men in devotion to 
great purposes, with women existing for them 
‘only in the twilight, by the camp fire.’ Thus 
in his struggle to untangle some of his early 
experiences, he expressed his own version of 
a complex set of protests that was then begin- 
ning to provide some of the driving force of 
fascism. But with the civilised tenderness 
that made one side of him Lawrence was no 
Pound, and he had no use for the repulsive 
realities of a fascist movement. In this book, 
in 1923, he could write 


The secret is, to commit into the hands of the 
sacred few the responsibility which now lies 


like torture on the mass. Let the few, the 
leaders, be increasingly responsible for the 
whole. And let the mass be free: free, save 


for the choice of leaders. . . . Leaders — this is 


what mankind is craving for. 
This and related passages would have been 
loci classici for our intellectual quislings if 
Germany had won her last war. But by 1928, 
after living in Italy, he was writing to a man 
with experience of mass movements, 

I'm afraid the whole business of leaders and 

followers is somehow wrong, now ... Yes, one 

can ignore Fascism in Italy for a time. But 

after a while, the sense of false power forced 

against life is very depressing. 
Perhaps this sprang from one of the moments 
he speaks of in the Fantasia: “When I say to 
myself: “I am wrong”, knowing with sudden 
insight that | a7 wrong, then this is the whole 
self speaking, the Holy Ghost.’ Chaos though 
it is, the book is a chaos of life and potential 
order just because Lawrence was using it as 
a tool in his fierce effort to recover or create 
this whole self. 

D. W. HarbDInG 


Arch-Fiend 


Dust in the Lion's Paw. By Freya Stark. 
Murray. 25s. 

Freya Stark is today’s representative of that 
remarkable succession of English men and 
women who have lived in the Arab world, 
loved it and become accepted personalities 
within it. The outstanding interest of her 
latest book is that she formulates at its con- 
clusion the reasons for Britain’s failure to 
maintain its influence there. She writes, as 
always, with great distinction, and explains in 
a final passage that the ‘management and 
reality’ of words is of supreme importance ; 
attention to them must not be neglected ‘in 
times of crisis, since its neglect hatches the 
crisis in itself’. Her job during the war, with 
which most of this book is concerned, con- 
sisted in ‘persuasion’ — in persuading people 
in Iraq, Yemen, Syria, Egypt and throughout 
the Middle East that Britain had something 
important to offer which the Germans re- 
jected. With this faith she created organisa- 
tions and used words of persuasion that some- 
times ran her into conflict with official propa- 
ganda. The story she tells is historically 
important. Both the good and the bad forms 
of persuasion failed. 

She quotes from a characteristic correspon- 
dence with Lionel Fielden, someone whose 
great talents have been buried because he has 
stood aside from the battle, always ready to 
show, with brilliance and resolution, good 
reasons for rejecting the compromises in- 
volved in participation. Writing in 1945, he 
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agreed with Miss Stark that of the varioy 
imperialisms Britain’s was the least bad. By 
all power is distasteful to him; it is enoug 
that people do not like to be ruled even fy 
decent aliens. And how many British rule, 
really possess Miss Stark’s qualities? ‘Yo 
are a kind of arch-fiend of propaganda,’ 
writes, ‘because you do (or appear to) really 
act on perfectly equal and equable terms with 
the desert and its peoples and if any Ry 
could be as amusing and intelligent ay 
friendly as you — well, it should take charg 
of the world.” Miss Stark replies that thoug, 
the ‘old-fashioned Jingo’ was a menace, gp 
believes that he is a relic of the past and thy 
‘we are ahead of most of the world now jj 
having left the “possessive” stage, in love, jp 
education, in religion, in administration, be. 
hind us’. 

That was written 16 years ago when it wa 
still not clear to her, as it is today, thy 
Britain had ceased to be a great power an 
that our influence could no longer carry muh 
weight among the peoples she loves. Toda 
she concludes that there are two main reasons 
for failure. During the war, she says, w 
practised the art of persuasion and man 
believed in us, but we ‘lacked conviction’ an 
the Arabs learnt that we were ‘trying to offer 
a civilisation which we did not believe in’ (he 
italics). The second reason was our suppor 
of Zionism. 

When once the war and its chivalry were over 

the trust which individual Englishmen ha 

engendered could not survive, and their per 
sonal influence — which should have tided » 
across our transitions - was unable to stan 
against what the whole Arab world felt tok 
an injustice. 
That no doubt is true. So many wartim 
promises ; so many words misused ; so many 
crises hatched within them ; so many policies 
that were fulfilments to some and betrayak 
to others. But it seems to me that Frey 
Stark here omits the essential truth implicit ia 
Fielden’s argument — that Arab nationalism 
was inevitable and that the British wer 
bound to be the losers anyway just becaus, 
arrogant and decent alike, we had been th 
rulers and as such became the target for 
attack. It is the West, not merely the Jews 
that the Arab world rejects. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Flurry of Lawyers 


In Search of Criminology. By Leon Rad 
ZINOWICZ. Heinemann. 25s. 


Freedom and the Law. By Bruno LEON. 
Van Nostrand. 45s. 


The Law and its Compass. By Lorp RaD 
CLIFFE. Faber. 16s. 


The Law as Literature. Selected by Louis 
BLoM-Cooper. Bodley Head. 30s. 


Topolski’s Legal London. Stevens. 73s. 6d. 


A new mathematical proposition (wrote 
Leon Cornil in 1934) may excite a few 
scholars and achieve an ephemeral succes de 
congrés. A new penal law interests the whole 
community. ‘People see in it, when wel 
organised, the guardian of public order; when 
badly organised. a menace to the security of 
the citizen.’ Professor Radzinowicz’s’ brief 
historical assessment of the criminologists of 
Europe and America, of the development of 
burial of their ideas during 200 years, hast’ 
much to offer in the way of revolutionary 
penal proposals (the Professor rejects, as | 
do not, the theory that there is ‘no such thing 
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as an incorrigible offender’). But this book 
does make you feel that some of the ideas 
porn about a century ago will one day be 
ysed on a significant scale. All over the 
world, he says, men are re-examining the 
efficacy of penal methods - and no one has 
done more than he to stimulate them. But as 
long ago as 1886 Adolph Prins was urging 
that ‘the multitude of minor punishments 
means that prison becomes a hosteiry, that 
the Judge enlarges, without being aware of it, 
the records of recidivism’. If Professor Rad- 
zinowicz has his way, he is tikely to 
abolish the popular image of criminology as a 
matter of finger prints, test-tubes. briar pipes 
and dolled-up murder stories: he may even 
get it recognised as a vital part of lega! 
education. If this happens, however, it will be 
partly because the government in this country 
and (far more) the Ford Foundation in 
America have spent the money io make it 
respectable. 

Professor Leoni of the University of Pavia 
believes that individual freedom can't be 
secured by legislation but is always endan- 
gered by it. He hates legislators (he really 
belongs on the English Bench) and wants all 
his law handed down by Judges. He extols 
Roman law, despite his own blood-curdling 
examples of that over-praised code in action, 
and thinks that the Parliament of Great 
Britain has ‘almost despotic powers over the 
citizens’. He identifies legislation with (had 
you guessed?) socialism, and legislators with 
‘these socialists’; and urges that ‘the common 
will is a sham, in effect a soap-box pulpit 
from which people preach freedom when 
what they really want is to constrain other 
people from doing what they don't want to 
do themselves. I respectfully agree with him 
(whether or not he is what he seems to be, a 


forensic stuffed shirt) that freedom is more 
likely to be furthered by repeals than by new 
enactments; but I emerge from a careful read- 
ing of his persuasive and hard-hitting book 
with an enhanced rather than a diminished 
preference for law-making outside the law 
courts. 

For the law needs a compass, as Lord Rad- 
cliffe earnestly maintains. In measured and 
urbane prose (you can fancy, at times, that 
you are reading The Rambler) he tells law- 
yers they've got lost in their own fog. 
(Principles of law, which are after all no 
more than generalisations relating to human 
conduct, cannot always sustain the weight of 
easoning that ts nowadays brought to bear 
upon them.’) For him, the law as a natural 
phenomenon is not the special concern of 
lawyers and Judges, it is the province of 
moralist, philosopher, and theologian. And 
the positive law that we administer needs, as 
its fortification, that deep sense of respect 
which comes from the mere habit of obey- 
ing. 

In this book. Lord Radcliffe traces the 
modern concept of ‘civil liberty’ back to the 
belicf that a man is entitled to worship God 
in his own way; and he thinks that men are 
once more searching the faith of those who 
lived in times when ‘more absolute questions 
demanded more absolute replies’. It is in the 
easy times that the light dims, and this is one 
of the uneasy times - even more than the 
16th century was. 

Mr Louis Blom-Cooper has earned the 
gratitude of all who love the English langu- 
age, whether they love or hate the law. His 
book is a gem. My own gratitude is engaged 
because I have for so long wanted to possess 
some of these legal essays and classic judg- 
ments — wanted them enough to have con- 
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templated copying them out in libraries from 
their books of origin. Here are Albert Camus’ 
famous Reflections on the Guillotine - on 
the death penalty as ‘a public sin of sloth’ 
and ‘a furtive murder committed by night in 
a prison yard’; Patrick Duncan proving that 
the apartheid regulations are ‘not law’; 
Kenneth Tynan’s account of the Lady 
Chatterley trial (the mind’s eye saw a man 
holding up one brick after another and 
demanding: “Is that expert, artistic architec- 
ture?” *); Oliver Wendell Holmes Junior (‘if 
you want to know the law, you must look at 
it as the bad man does’); Lord Atkin’s great 
dissenting judgment (which failed to endear 
him to his colleagues) in Liversidge vy. Ander- 
son, an I8B appeal (‘in this case I have 
listened to arguments which might have been 
addressed to the Court in the time of Charles 
I’); Gandhi addressing the Judge in non- 
mitigation of his offence of sedition (‘non- 
violence implies voluntary submission to the 
penalty for non-cooperation with evil’), A 
host of other things. | wonder why on earth 
this simpie, splendid job has not been done 
before. 

Feliks Topolski, seeing London as a flurry 
of lawyers, drapes it around Mr Francis 
Cowper's solid text like chiffon on a clothes 
horse. The text, agreeable and informative 
enough, is in gift-book style, reminiscent of 
the time when all such books ended with a 
huge list of opulent subscribers. Topolski’s 
merciless gargoyles hit some of the Judges 
pretty hard, none harder than Lord Kilmuir 
(who in several billowing glimpses suggests 
the king of trumps), but the jewel of the 
collection, worth by itself the price of the 
whole book, is the two-colour sketch of 
Fountain Court, Temple. 

C. H. Roteu 
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South America 


Tango: a Solo across 


GEORGE MIKES, author of How to 


A House 
for Mr Biswas 


The Goncise 
Encyclopedia of 


he an Alien, at his best in an excursion 
through Latin America. Nicolas Bentley 
drew the pictures with his usual wicked 
aptitude. Much sound information is 
lightly folded into the funniness. 10s 6d 


Hancock 


ALAN SIMPSON & RAY GALTON. 
To soothe old addicts or create new ones: 
four of Tony Hancock's best scripts, 
illustrated with superb photographs on 
every puge. 10s 6d 


Look Back, Mrs Lot! 


EPHRAIM KISHON. Israel's leading 
satirist draws a brilliant and unexpected 
portrait of his country in a collection of 
stories. ‘Often very funny.” -The Times 
Literary Supplement. 15s 


Pass Along, There! 


PETER DARK. This handbook may not 
help you actually to negotiate London 
traffic, but it will make your immobility 
a pleasure. Illustrated by Brockbank 
9s 6d 


V. S. NAIPAUL. ‘Funny, sad and bril- 
liant.’ - Walter Allen, Evening Standard. 
‘A Caribbean masterpiece.’ — Colin Mac- 
Innes, Observer. ‘On no account to be 
missed.’ - Julian Mitchell, Spectator. 
‘Jubilant.” - Alan Wykes, Sunday Times. 
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NORMAN MAILER. ‘Packed with 
insights. - John Coleman, Sunday Times. 
‘The most important book I have read 
for a very long time.’ - Colin Wilson, 
Sunday Telegraph. 2\s 


Rabbit, Run 


JOHN UPDIKE. Specially recommended 
by The Book Society. ‘Cool, brilliant and 
terrifying.” - John Davenport, Observer. 
‘A remarkable achievement.’ - Peter 
Green, Daily Telegraph. 16s 


Yestermorrow 


KURT MAREK (C. W. Ceram, author 
of Gods, Graves and Scholars). Highly 
provocative notes on man’s progress by 
an original thinker, with an introduction 
by Alan Pryce-Jones. 18s 


Crime and Criminals 
Edited by Sir Harold Scott, with 96 pages 
of illustrations. ‘Assured of a place in the 
library of the serious student of crimino- 
logy, and can also be recommended to 
the general reader. - The Times Literary 
Supplement. 50s 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. ‘These enchanting 
journals.’ - The Marquess of Anglesey, 
Sunday Telegraph. MWlustrated. 
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AARON COPLAND. ‘It is simplicity, 
allied to great knowledge and taste, 
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LUDWIG BEMELMANS. A delightful 
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illustrated in full colour, all for ages 
5 to 85, and all the same price: 15s 
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Book of Martyrs 


V.S. PRITCHETT 


It takes a man of iron character to resist 
writing about his schooldays. They mark 
the first terrifying discovery that one has 
contemporaries, one’s first smell of the 
herd. Twenty-seven writers, among whom 
are Kenneth Allsop, Kingsley Amis, Simon 
Raven, Jocelyn Brooke, Cassandra, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, William Golding and 
Jonathan Miller, were unable to hold out.* 
The series to which they contribute was got 
together for the Spectator by Brian Inglis 
and, if it is as repetitious as Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, it does give a suggestive cross- 
section of the martyrdoms available to two 
generations. 

Over-education — I had been to II 
schools, village, state-slum, state-suburban, 
in town, country and city, by the time I was 
15 — puts me out of touch with some of the 
contributors. I was brought up on state 
asphalt rather than playing-fields. Except 
for two fighting urinals run by Church and 
Chapel, I liked school and never experi- 
enced anything as seamy as Kenneth 
Allsop’s bankrupt academy, as heady as 
Jonathan Miller's Jungian frolic-house, or 
as subtly degrading as Simon Raven's 
seminary for moral re-armament. No 
women writers were invited by Mr Inglis. 
There is not a single ink-bomb from St 
Trinians. This confirms a suspicion that the 
Old School trauma is exclusively male and 
that the generalisations made about educa- 
tion in Great Britain cheerfully leave half 
the population out. I agree with Malcolm 
Muggeridge, a state chap of my generation, 
that it is bad to remember school for too 
long, and worse to bear the stamp for life. 
Perhaps he and I are repressed snobs. 
On second thoughts, it wouldn’t surprise 
me to hear that, compared with girls’ Public 
Schools, the boys’ are havens of individual 
and social enlightenment or that the snob- 
beries so often complained of are more 
lasting among the girls. 

First of all, the larks and sufferings of 
Mr Inglis’s collection: Toynbee triumphant 
in the scrum, Amis doing his turn with the 
‘riot mechanism’, a suitcase of broken glass, 
Peter Fleming’s grass snakes: this is 
perennial Gem and Magnet stuff. Jonathan 
Miller brings us up to date with the crank 
school, one of those exalted and dotty 
centres of villa culture that have brought 
an Edward Lear note into British educa- 
tion. (“We like to think of education as a 
sort of leading out’.) So the multiplication 
table was learned in French, a Jungian 
chant followed prayers, the hands being 
placed side by side over the heart as the 
song rose to its crescendo (‘The spirit of the 
sun within us glows’). To the tune of 
Lillibulero on their recorders, the pupils 
wandered on to lessons about How Manu 
led his People out of Atlantis, and then 
transferred their impressions in water- 
colour onto moistened paper. The desired 
mystical blur was easily achieved, so that a 
lad could pass off ‘a detailed representation 
of What He would do to Betty Grable’ as 


‘Prince Gautama teaching the Word’. Six 
months in this ‘womby confusion of thought 
and action’ set Jonathan Miller back about 
six years. Did it? How can one tell? There 
are long periods in which the child’s mind 
is dough. One is incapable of learning in 
every year of one’s school life. I suppose 
Miller was simply having his adolescence 
delivered to him years before puberty. On 
principle: it is a crank school speciality. 

And | am not utterly against it. A genera- 
tion before Jonathan Miller, and to be 
precise in 1911 at Rosendale Road Elemen- 
tary School, Herne Hill, | was taught - 
under the Dalton plan — to read James 
Russell Lowell and illustrate him with 
Impressionist water-colours, to play six-a- 
side football with a tennis ball, to collect 
amulets and imitate medieval handwriting. 
Even in the Dark Ages and under the LCC 
one had heard — thank God — of dotty 
education. The only schools I really respect 
are the ‘progs’; keeping up with Bedales 
and before Dartington, the LCC went ‘prog’ 
for three of the most stimulating years of 
my life. To me 1911 seems the high point of 
our scholastic civilisation and I have pitied 
the Prep and Public Schoolboy ever since. 
But this unworldly plunge into Progress by 
the state had one fatal weakness: no 
scholarships for knowing James Russell 
Lowell inside out, for being able to moisten 
Whatman paper and reduce The Idylls of 
the King to water-colour. Boys are roman- 
tic snobs: I longed to move on to Grey- 
friars. The way people like Toynbee, 
Romilly etc. turned against their Public 
Schools 20 years later shocked Virginia 
Woolf — and me. From our point of view, 
as Oppressed majorities, female and male, | 
think we were right. 

Since the Twenties and Thirties the attack 
on the Public Schools has lost its violence 
and has changed in direction. The pre-1914 
boys raged against Arnold and the leader- 
ship ethos, the cult of games, the bullying 
and the insensibility. (Only in Simon 
Raven’s piece are there echoes of this, in 
his disgusted essay on the new moral tone: 
‘showing up’ in the interests of the group 
spirit was official doctrine at his school, i.e. 
the boys were made to think ‘sneaking’ 
moral.) The protesters of 1914 became 
masters and places like Rugby and Welling- 
ton got a touch or two of civilisation. Mr 
Inglis notes that the boys at the cheap or 
state schools complain very little. Education 
is an urgent necessity for them: they take 
the rough with the smooth, get their scholar- 
ships, and happily escape being marked for 
life by the Public Schoolboy’s fixation on 
his schooldays. As Muggeridge (Elementary 
and State Secondary) says, they forget in 
tranquillity and, in this sense, grow up. 
This is excellent up to a point, but it can 
be complained that it is not they who make 
the best rebels. Their unprivileged situation 
leads to mildness or sedulous self-interest. 





*John Bull's Schooldays. Hutchinson. 18s. 
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The attack on the Public Schools is not 
now directed at their tone or their kind of 
achievement, but at the part they play in 
social segregation and in encouraging snob. 
bery. One will never cure schoolboys of 
snobbery: they are in the tribal stage of 
development; they take to it with pleasure 
at all levels. Rosendale Road Elementary 
despised Dulwich Hamlet when I was a boy 
and Effra Road Higher Grade had con. 
tempt for all of us. But, as these essays 
show, this tribal ferocity is quickly for. 
gotten in all classes. The dangerous snob. 
bery is not in the schools themselves but 
in society. Only a very snobbish society 
could have created Kenneth Allsop’s bank. 
rupt academy and the real objection to 
this school is that parental delicacy had 
encouraged bid education. One recognises 
another Llanabba in Allsop’s account of 
the masters: 

In they came. out they went. a frayed, 

farouche, shuffling cavalcade, like a peda- 

gogic police parade, on their uppers and 
down at heel, their references bad but their 
accents good, to linger a little to bore us 
with facts that it bored them to repeat, and 

to tipple whiskey behind the desk lid. 
Schools of this kind at any rate give the 
boy a useful insight into the shadier aspects 
of adult life. Allsop’s school was not prog, 
and prog schools have made good use of 
the picaresque. It arrests boredom. 

Boredom, lethargy, the unawakened 
mind — these are still the bugbears of 
schooling. My impression is that, outside 
the big cities, boredom is still as marked in 
the state schools as it was in George 
Woodcock’s faraway days as a half-timer 
in a Lancashire mill town. The masters 
were superior to the boys and did their best 
to stir them into intellectual life. In vain - 
for the boys were ‘older’, more glumly 
realistic than their teachers. They were 
inured conformists ‘anxious to give the 
impression that [they] too were as tacitum 
and matter of fact, as their elder workmates 
appeared to be’. George Woodcock was 
brought up in the bad old days but his 
essay has the merit of connecting school 
life with the realities of life outside and of 
looking at it from the master’s point of 
view. 

He afso avoids the literary fallacy: 
being gifted, writers see things too vividly 
and egoistically, and forget the state of 
mind of the plainly ungifted and the casual- 
ties who have been left obdurate, apathetic 
or resentful. The writers wanted to ‘get out’; 
the rest were more or less contentedly 
stunned. One would like to be convinced 
that the mass of boys now are not just as 
indifferent as they used to be. One hears 
many murmurs that they have been made 
duller and even more eager for taciturnity 
by our kind of society. Even that ‘happy’ 
schools leave them ‘frustrated’. 

Most of us end by coming round in sup- 
port of the education we ourselves went 
through. Angus Wilson does not see why 
Public Schools should still exist, but would 
send a boy to Westminster where he himself 
prospered. Malcolm Muggeridge and 
Kingsley Amis support, as I do, the big city 
day school because (in Amis’s words) life 
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A. E. Housman: 
Selected Prose 
JOHN CARTER 


The Name and Nature of Poetry, the Intro- 
ductory Lecture, and selections from other 
writings. (A new book.) 10s. 6d. net 


Science and Music 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


Asimple explanation of the physical basis of | 


sound, musical instruments, pitch, etc. 
12s. 6d. net 


The British Constitution 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


How Britain is governed. 4th edition. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Servant Messiah 
T. W. MANSON 


Astudy of the public ministry of Jesus. 
7s. 6d. net 


Prophecy and Religion 
J. SKINNER 


Thelife and teachings of the prophet Jeremiah 
and their relevance to the modern world. 
IOs, 6d. net 


Philosophy & Myth in 
Karl Marx 
R.C. TUCKER 


A critique and reinterpretation of Marx’s 
thought. (A new book.) 12s. 6d. net 


Paradise Lost 
& Its Critics 
A. J. A. WALDOCK 


Awitty and helpful introduction. 7s. 6d. net 


Adventures of Ideas 
A.N. WHITEHEAD 


Astudy of the nature and processes of civili- 
uation. 10s. 6d. net 
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BJORN LANDSTROM 
- a M4 
The Ship 
Its story—from the primitive raft to the liner 
and nuclear-powered submarine. 
“Beyond praise.’ —The Times 


With 810 illustrations in colour, 5 gms. 


PAUL MURRAY KENDALL 
The Yorkist Age 


Daily life during the Wars of the Roses. By the author of Richard III and 


Warwick the King-maker. Illustrated 35s. 


RICHARD HOUGH 
Ilistory of World’s Sports Cars 
The most informative and entertaining reference book on the subject ever 


produced. Introduced by W. O. Bentley and S. C. H. Davies. 
Illustrated 42s. 


: “ Ci 
las Mana Future? 
Ear! Russell presents his plan for a sane and 
stable world. 10s. 6d. 


Fact and Fiction 
A new collection of essays embracing books 


that influenced him, politics and education, 
dreams, and peace and war. 18s. 





T. H. PEAR 
The Moulding of Modern Man 


A psychologists view of ‘brain washing’, persuasion and mental coercion 
today. 21s. 


A. PANNEKOEK 
A History of Astronomy 


A fascinating study of man’s knowledge of the heavens, which relates its 
development to the social and cultural background on which it is nurtured. 
Illustrated 68s. 


Edited by MALCOLM BARNES 
The Mountain World 


‘a magnificent publication, wonderfully illus- 
trated."—SIR JOHN HUNT 325. 


Trip in a Balloon 
ALBERT LAMORISSE 


‘That delightful film .. . has yielded a delight- 
ful book . . . not to be missed.’— Sphere. 

Illustrated in colour and black and white with 
photographs from the film. 12s. 6d. 
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there has ‘a freedom which I should guess 
to be unique, a freedom based on hetero- 
geneity. Where there is no orthodoxy there 
can be no conformity and no intolerance’. 
And class, income and religious differences 


| hardly count at all. The danger of support- 
| ing this view is that it may encourage the 
idea of a standard education for all, some- 


thing. for example, on the model of the 
strongly centralised and standard French 
system. The English mess has the very great 
merit of variety. 

Only one of these writers gets back to 
the fierce, rapid. cinematic sequences of 
early school life. Those first days seemed to 
be lived in a series of magnesium flashes. 
The heart beat fast enough to choke. There 
were minutes, quarters of an hour, that were 
as charged as Macheth or Othello is. This 
writer is William Golding. There is no self- 
pity and very little concealed or obvious 
showing-off in his littke scene. One experi- 
ences the battle of the asphalt once more. 
He was a pretty, spoiled, petulant, fighting 
boy, a conceited little killer who passion- 
ately believed that the child he was half- 
strangling really enjoyed it. He was 
astonished when the girls and boys formed 
into two groups and gave him an hour or 
so of misery. He ran blubbering home - 
there is an excellent word or two which 
exactly gets the odd detachment of childish 
gricf —- and rushed (o tell his appalling dis- 
covery to his mother: ‘they do not like 
me’. Once ‘they’ had taught him, of course, 
they did like him: he was in a gang in no 
time. 

Mr John Bratby’s book? is diffuse. He 
takes 270 pages of slow motion, staccato 
writing, dewy with self-infatuation, to run 
through the prosaic schooldays and family 
life of the son of a frustrated suburban 
father. This work of piety is mildly interest- 
ing for its picture of the disappointments of 
life in Balham. It brings out one very great 
disadvantage of the aspiring day-boy’s life 
in a big city: that he may glumly trail off 
to school dragging the family quarrels with 
him. Children can be far more dulled by 
family life than by poor schooling. Mr 
Bratby could have made more of his sub- 
ject if his manner had been less pictorial 
and precious. Cut down to the length of 
one of Brian Inglis’s articles he might have 
made a whey-faced contribution to the John 
Bull story. 


A Prelude 


I want the cries of my geese 

To echo in space, and the land 

They fly above to be astir beneath 

The agreement of its forms, as if it were 

A self one might inhabit: life 

Under leaf, gulls going in 

Behind the encroachment of the plough. 

Futurity, now open-handedly 

Leans to the present and the season 

Re-establishes a reign of outwardness, 

Begins to build the summer back in cries 

Still haunted by the cold, as geese 

Cross over skies where mid-March balances. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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Audible Silence. By LAURENCE WitISTLER 
Hart-Davis. 12s.6d. = j, 

New Poems, 1961. PEN Anthology. Hutchin. 
son. 18s. 


The Re-ordering of the Stones. By Joy 
SILKIN. Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Time for Sale. By Enwarp Lowsvury. Chat 
& Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Johnny Alleluia. By CHARLES CAUSLEY. Hart. 
Davis. 12s. 6d. 


Laurence Whistler, who has received the 
Royal Gold Medal for Poetry and two prizes 
at the Cheltenham Festival, is a very skilfy 
poet. His chief skill is in making his poems 
musical, euphonious, and this is a skill which 
many poets today ether ignore or are sus. 
picious of. In New Poems, 1961, the lates 
PEN anthology, there are some poems (one 
is by David Wright) which seem to & 
brutally and yet quite deliberately cacophon. 
ous. More typical are poems which stop short 
at the barely adequate, offering to the ear of 
the speaking voice the iron rations of an 
iambic tick-tock or of unexceptionable but 
quite uninteresting free-verse cadences, Ii js 
a relief to turn from these to Whistler’s 
learned and delicate experiments with 
metre and rhyme. It locks as if this sort of 
musicality carries much weight with peopk 
who award prizes. And quite right too. 

Or quite right up to a point. For there js 
more to the musicality of poetry than jus 
euphony and prosody. The musicality of 
poetry is in its fluency, its always moving for. 
ward, its unrolling or unwhorling of itself 
always through and over a lapse of time. And 
yet to call a poet ‘fluent’ is not much ofa 
compliment, especially when he writes for 
instance poems of bereavement, like many in 
Audible Silence. This is because, though we 
want poctry to flow always, we want it to flow 
against resistances which divert it, which it 
must meet and overcome; and when we call 
a poet ‘fluent’, we usually mean that there are 
not enough boulders in the bed of his stream, 
and that those there are have been worn too 
smooth. I feel this with Laurence Whistler; 
particular things are named or imaged in his 
poems, but they are seldom craggy or angular 
enough to check the flow perceptibly. For 
a right sort of fluency, rippling just enough 
over just enough snags in the current, Id 
point to Thomas Kinsella’s “The Laundress, 
from New Poems: 


Her chair drawn to the door, 
A basket at her feet, 

She sat against the sun 

And stitched a linen-shect. 
Over harrowed Flanders 
August moved the wheat. 


A piece to equal Kinsella’s in New Poems is 
Ted Hughes's ‘Thistles’, and one to surpass 
it perhaps, Glyn Jones’s ‘Morning’. 
Names of things can beautifully check and 
vary the flow of verse; names of ideas seem 
by comparison very smooth stones indeed. 
‘Love’, ‘sex’, ‘affection’, ‘creature’, ‘unl, 
‘love’, ‘end’, ‘love’, ‘image’, ‘universe’, ‘mans 
love’ - in the first 14 lines of a poem by Joa 
Silkin, these are the nouns; and their abstract- 
ness is typical of a cerebral poet whose mind 
moves naturally among ideas rather than per 
ceptions. His solution to the musical problem 
this sets him is interesting and ingenious: by 
using short unrhymed lines, he weakens te 
rhythmical impetus to a desultory trickle, 
which even the smoothest pebble can make 4 
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little eddy. Unfortunately he has other ways 
of making snags and snarls — by manipulating 
what he calls ‘syntax, that Interlockage of 
human action’, and this produces sentences 
like 

Disaffection means letting go what man 

Had in the way that soul, a fabric 

Of experience, is disentwined 

Be he Man as thorn, Man as candle. 
Or there is the indeed 
lockage’ when 


Stupendous ‘inter- 
Those who raped Tibetan girls castrating men 
To prevent a fruitful Tibet 
Are accused of genocide. 

Despite these hilarious miscalculations, and 

monotony and obscurity, and a humourless 

portentousness On almost every page, Silkin 

js an interesting writer. He is working at a 

higher level of abstraction than anyone else, 

even Thom Gunn. And when he succeeds (as 

[reckon in this book he does just once - with 

a piece called ‘Depths’), the result is a poem 

unlike anyone else’s, and achieved against 

all the odds, By the same token, his failures 
are sometimes worth more than other people’s 
successes. But I had better admit that in say- 
ing this | am struggling against a strong anti- 
pathy to his tone of voice, and to very many 
of his social and political and moral attitudes. 

Short of the turbulent fluency of epoch- 
making poetry, one can hardly ask for a more 
satisfying music, a better proportion kept 
between fret and flow, than in Edward Low- 
bury’s Time for Sale, a first collection in 
which the fluency has been hard earned, has 
had much to push against. Just what the price 
has been, in terms of personal suffering, we 
cannot tell, for it is characteristic of such 
poetry that the jags and boulders are kept 
beneath the surface; and no doubt they would 
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have broken surface if the writer's commit- 
ment of himself to his art had been of the 
order that makes for the great, the epoch- 
making. The hunger which we rightly feel 
for that sort of total commitment makes us 
less grateful than we ought to be for poems 
like these, in which the representative temper 
of our times (wryly resigned, tentatively hope- 
ful) is expressed with unrepresentative ease 
and resourcefulness in time-honoured forms 
like the sonnet. Particularly graceful and 
witty is a piece called ‘Windmills’. Awarders 
of prizes, please note! 

Charles Causley’s poems have mostly been 
scored for brass. And fair enough: there has 
to be a repertoire for the Band of the Royal 
Marines, Devonport, as well as for the string 
quartet. Subtlety isn’t everything ; and as be- 
fore Causley here says bold and simple things 
with memorable emphasis, in the title-poem, 
in ‘My Friend Maloney’, and especially in 
‘Innocent’s Song’, which is for my money the 
best poem yet written about the Bomb. This 
one however is written for jazz (and cries out 
to be read to it). Where the rhythm is less 
syncopated, the oompah-oompah mostly con- 
veys not meaning but an illusion of meaning. 
‘And the shot city, untongued by disaster’, 
‘His body is shot with seventy stars’, ‘From 
your shot side the breathing tide’, “The shot 
sun faltered in the flowing west’ — each line 
is from a different poem, and always ‘shot’ is 
there to take the beat, to make a pleasing snag 
in the torrent of sound. Even in the good 
poems word is fitted to sense only approxi- 
mately, so that ‘Innocent’s Song’ is disfigured 
by a Dylanism, ‘Why does he ferry my fire- 
side’ (compare ‘ferry’ in Thomas’s ‘A Winter’s 
Tale’). And indeed (see ‘Healing a Lunatic 
Boy’) Causley seems to want his poems to be 
brides of unreason. In fact nearly always one 
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can see the reasonable poem underneath the 
absurd incrustation of conscientiously lunatic 
epithets d la Thomas. 

DonALD Davig 


Come in, Dominic 


Teems of Times and Happy Returns. 
Dominic BEHAN. Heinemann. 18s. 


By 


This book has been already absurdly over- 
praised and absurdly condemned. In the flesh 
Dominic Behan bears a strong resemblance to 
his elder brother Brendan, except that he is 
lean and hungry where Brendan is fat and 
fulfilled. There is a parallel in their writing: 
Dominic’s play Posterity be Damned, slapped 
on at a venture in the Met in Edgware Road, 
was a thin man’s Hostage, without any Joan 
Littlewood to thicken it and quicken it. In the 
same way Dominic’s autobiographical Teems 
of Times, while having something of the 
flavour of Brendan's Borstal Boy, has nothing 
like the same meat on it (though it is only 
fair to remember that Borstal has not suffered 
the same literary erosion as the slums of 
Dublin). Teems of Times starts long before its 
author's birth and every so often, when the 
gas of politics or bad history gets into it, floats 
up above his head into the intense inane. It 
is, as they say, an uneven book but, taking the 
fresh with the facile and the natural with the 
contrived, we could well cross the gutter to 
read it. Behan, like Sean O’Casey in his five- 
volume autobiography, has very entertaining 
human material to draw on — entertaining, 
that is, to those who did not have to live with 
it. 

It is possible that Behan, like O'Casey, 
embroiders his characters a bit, but then, 
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A career 





Is what it’s worth 


If you divide the population into two groups— 
those who take THE TIMES and those who don’t— 
you find this: those who don’t take THE TIMES are in 
the great majority. Those who do are either at the 
top in their careers, orare confidently headed there. 

THE TIMES both by its seniority in experience 
and by its incomparable prowess as a modern 


newspaper, naturally commends itself to success- 
ful people. There is no high level conference, no 
board meeting, no top executive’s private office 
into which THE TIMES is not apt to be taken. 

This choice of a newspaper by people who get 
on is indisputable.* In which of the two groups do 
you place yourself? 


Read THE TIMES 


*There are few greater benefits you can give 
your children than to bring them up on THE 
TIMES. If they are at school or college, they 
can get THE TIMES for the student rate of 
24d. They should write to The Circulation 
Manager, THE TIMES, London, E.C.4, 
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being Dubliners, they would have embroidered 
themselves anyway. Russell Street, where the 
Behans lived as children, provides a fine por- 
trait gallery, so dramatically lit as to bring out 
every pockmark, dewlap, and drunken under- 
lip. It has always been observed by visitors 
that time in Dublin is not the same thing as 
time in London and, if the Dubliners’ leisure 
is sometimes enforced rather than elected, 
they have certainly often made a virtue out of 
this particular necessity, though on other 
occasions they can make it just a sheer bore. 
Thus Dominic Behan remarks: “There were 
twice as many hours in a tenement day as in 
any other. Nobody was ever in a rush’. But 
not being in a rush did not mean keeping 
quiet. This is a very noisy portrait gallery, all 
the canvases jockeying their heads off for 
attention while their portraitist, his brush still 
dripping, lets out a few shouts on his own. 
Behan, who is an excellent ballad singer in the 
street tradition, would never feel at home 
with silence. It is significant that the chapter 
in which he records his birth is entitled ‘Come 
in, Dominic. We Know your Knock’. Even 
though his father, a romantic republican, was 
in Kilmainham jail when he was born, there 
were enough other Behans around, let alone 
the clamorous neighbours, to force any 
new member of this free-for-all community to 
make himself heard at all costs. 

The rulers of the Behan gallery are the 
Behan parents, the father, as usual in these 
cases, a spellbinder (he seems to have 
influenced the writing of his sons in much 
the same way as Dylan Thomas's father) and 
the mother, as usual, a tower of strength. Also 
conspicuous are ‘Mrs Carroll the coalman’ 
whose husband, a stickler for truth, was 
bumped off as an informer, Mr Clancy the 


WAR 


Cyril Falls, Listener: ‘He has the history, 
strategy and tactics of modern warfare at 
his fingers’ ends.’ 

Captain B. H. Liddell Hart: ‘A four de 


force in the way it weaves together the 
political, economic and military factors.’ 





THE CONDUCT OF 


Maj.-Gen. J. F.C. FULLER 


Raymond Fletcher, Tribune: ‘Go through 
his analysis of current problems and you 
will be richly rewarded. . . . I exploded 
several times while I was reading it, but 
it made me think.’ 30s 


PATRICK WHITE 


RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT 21s 


ALEX COMFORT 


COME OUT TO PLAY 


‘Very funny indeed. . . . He offers the 
refreshingly heretical notion that Sex is 
Fun. . . . The satire has an acid bite 
more reminiscent of the Thirties than of 
the mild beyond the fringers of today.... 
He takes all the sacred cows by the horns 
and twists them sharply.’ Spectator 16s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 














seaman who returns from Liverpool to call his 
wife ‘Whack’ and from Holyhead to call her 
‘Man’, the Dickensian Mrs McHugh who is 
shroud-maker to the nuns, Uncle Peader who 
had written Ireland’s National Anthem, and 
Giggles Devoy who said ‘it was worth our 
fightin’ for our country even if it was only 
to protect James’ Gate Brewery’. Fluther and 
Joxer ride again and the sparks fly from the 
hobbyhorse hoofs, The best chapter in the 
book, which could have made a short story 
by Frank O'Connor or even by, of all people, 
Maupassant, concerns a woman who loathes 
her crippled husband, known as ‘Oul Cruk’, 
and keeps regretting her vanished husband, 
John: ‘By God, John, you were a man and 
a half. What in the name of all that’s sacred 
did I do that you should leave me to live with 
Oul Cruk!’ It does not dawn on one at once 
that John and Oul Cruk are the same man. 
The next chapter, which could have made a 
short story by James Joyce, follows a woman 
by internal soliloquy to the pawnshop. For 
such passing illuminations we can forgive the 
bad puns — ‘Dan “Catalcoholic” O’Connell’, 
the overdone easy irony, and the silly vilifica- 
tion of Dev. 
Louis MACNEICE 


> What’s Wrong With 





2  Omniscience ? 
The Art of George Eliot. By W. J. Harvey. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 2. 4 


Mr Graham Hough, seeking an example of 
the ‘solemn, scrupulous, joyless falsification of 
the whole nature of the artistic activity’ which 
he finds in much modern criticism, refers us 
to ‘the belief . . . that all literature would be 
Middlemarch if it could.’ Another interesting 
aspect of the same joyless situation is that 
Middlemarch maintains the high prestige 
hinted at by Mr Hough without actually being 
the kind of novel most of the scrupulous 
falsifiers really like. 

A great deal is known about George Eliot's 
Opinions, and about the way she went to 
work; but even if this were not so we should 
observe that the novels themselves are obstin- 
ately pre-Jamesian, and a fortiori pre-late- 
Jamesian. She cared about ‘form’ but does not 
seem to have thought it antithetical to ‘life’ or 
to ‘thought’. She knew little, except by a 
faltering instinct, about ‘the image en dispon- 
ibilité’; even when she began, James-like, with 
the vision of a single character, as she did for 
example in Middlemarch, she was led by the 
very nature of her intellect and temperament 
into the rendering of an extensive and detailed 
social context. Her intelligence, her command 
over ideas, are a byword, but it is less often 
noticed that her fiction is never a holiday 
from ideas; it is both a study of ideas in 
action, and, ultimately, a contribution to their 
success in the world. Her work and her life, 
even in the more puzzling passages of both, 
imaginatively illustrate ideas; her view of 
human relationships was determined, in a 
degree scarcely credible to less intellectual 
persons, by Feuerbach and Comte. In short, 
you could hardly apply to her Eliot’s famous 
eulogy of James and say she was undistracted 
by ideas. Though entirely free of any propa- 
gandist intent, she was a teacher - an ‘aes- 
thetic teacher’; which is, in its turn, not an 
expression you would lightly apply to James. 
Furthermore, she insists on straightforward 
analysis of character, on ‘showing’ as well as 
‘dramatising’; and she frequently interrupts 
her fiction to play ‘the omniscient author’, 
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Henry James observed all this, as well as, 
on the other hand, a distant ur-Jamesian qual. 
ity in the novels; he wrote very well about 
them, but with a certain puzzlement which 
came out when he picked the un-Jamesian 
Romola as the best, though believing it not 
to be a success. And James is very properly 
Mr Harvey's point of departure in this rather 
austere but valuable book. The Master, he 
says, is the Aristotle of novel-criticism; but 
his epigoni, like the neo-classic Aristotelians, 
have developed from their teacher procedures 
and criteria which have become a ‘jargon. 
ridden routine’, so that on the pre-Jamesian 
novel they are about as relevant as Rymer on 
Othello. To this corrupting tradition he adds 
two other causes of muddle: the transference 
to the novel of techniques devised by Shakes. 
pearians, and the development of critical 
methods specially adapted to the discussion 
of experimental modern novels. His own task 
is double: to examine some of the assump- 
tions of this kind of criticism, and to prevent 
its blocking his own view of George Eliot. 

Moderation was needed here, and Mr 
Harvey has it. He also has patience and per. 
ceptiveness. In short, he brings it off, and 
is both penetrating on George Eliot and use- 
ful in diminishing the acceptable level of 
high-flown nonsense in the critical atmos 
phere. The most memorable chapter of his 
book examines ‘the omniscient author con- 
vention’, The idea of the ‘novel as dramatic 
poem’ has prevailed for years, though there 
is just now an audible muttering against it; 
anyway, it is Mr Harvey’s achievement to 
have looked into the question of how George 
Eliot made use of the convention of omnisci- 
ence and to have found that ‘what starts up 
by seeming a clumsy intrusion of the author 
may be seen to have a necessary function in 
establishing the kind of “reality” of the story 
being told, the kind of assent we are asked 
to accord to the novel.’ The intrusion is good 
or bad according to its success; there is no 
general rule, If this seems to knock the con- 
cept of ‘autonomy’, then it’s time to ask 
whether autonomy isn’t an unsound criterion. 

If some of this seems obvious, it should be 
remembered that the function of criticism at 
the present time is, in large part, to redeem 
the obvious. It is obviously a good thing 
that nobody can possibly limit the number of 
ways in which good novels may be written. 
For example, given the nature of George 
Eliot’s intelligence, it seems inevitable and 
good that she should avoid the Jamesian dis- 
ponible, and also less ‘obtrusive’ that she 
should assume ‘omniscience’. Anyway, one 
wonders whether the admirers of late James 
really want their man to be less obtrusive. 
He presides; he may not jolt the context with 
‘ideas’ as George Eliot does with her scientific 
images; but if she uses words like ‘nidus’ far 
too often, and so emphasises the presence of 
a learned lady, he of course leaves a trail 
of lexical and syntactic peculiarities which no 
less certainly betray his presence. However, 
it is not James but the epigoni who suffer at 
Mr Harvey's hands; his final insult is to tell 
them that what they are doing is after all 
rather easy, an unkind thing to say to people 
who make very great efforts to conceal this 
fact. 

Mr Harvey's subtle and serious observa 
tions on the structure, the time-schemes, the 
imagery and the general moral basis of the 
novels would be hard to summarise; it 5 
enough to say that nobody since James him- 
self has written with more penetration and 
good sense on George Eliot. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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AND THE LION 


‘M. Druon’s dry, aphoristic 
writing makes the period, 
bloody, superstitious, and im- 
passioned as it was, a solid and 
credible thing.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 


‘M. Druon and his translator 
Mr Humphrey Hare are to be 
congratulated on the triumph- 
ant achievement of a brilliant 
and ambitious design.” THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


16s 


Joseph 
Kessel 


THE ENEMY 


IN THE MOUTH 
Translated from the French by 
Frances Partridge 
‘M. Kessel is a highly skilled 
journalist, with a keen nose for 
astory. In Alcoholics Anonym- 
ous he scented sucha story, and 
followed the trail from Paris to 
New York.’ OBSERVER 
‘A vivid piece of reportage. 
It is also a sociable document 

of some importance.’ 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 





Words in 
Season 


IVOR BROWN 


‘Anewcollection of words, odd 
and familiar, gathered from 
summer fields and winter fire- 


sides. 1§s 
Dingle 
MARIE 


MARCHAND 
Introduction by Gerald Durrell 
A touching and delightful story 
of the complications which be- 
set the author when she tried 
to cherish a chough—one of the 
rarestand most exoticof British 
birds. Illustrated by Margery 
Gill. 9s 6d 
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Nelson 








Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES edited by 
H. E. BUTLER MA PhD Preface by H. A. 
BRUCK DPhil. PhD Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland ‘Photographs of extreme beauty .. . 
The authority and accuracy of the text is 
without question.’ Sir Bernard Lovell in the 
Spectator 94 plates and over 200 charts and 
diagrams in the text 42s 


The Letters and 


Diaries of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume 
in the series to appear covers the period 
from October 1845 to December 1846 and 
begins with Newman’s conversion to the 


Church of Rome. Most of material is 
published for the first time. 63s 
A New History 
of Scotland 
WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. 


LLD and GEORGE PRYDE MA PhD The 
first work of its kind to appear for some 
50 years. Volume 1 by Prof. Dickinson covers 
the period from earliest times to 1603; 
Volume 2 by Prof. Pryde extends to the 
present day. 1 full-colour orographical map 
in each book 

two volumes 


Volume 1 ready Volume 2 Spring 1962 


The Religious History 


of Modern France 


ADRIEN DANSETTE The conflict between 
the Church and modern society from the 
French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
Second World War is the theme of this 
balanced and judicious work, much of which 
stems from hitherto unpublished sources. 
November 30 
Two volumes 90s the set 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by WALTER 
LINSENMAIER Like its companion volume 
Cacti, this magnificently illustrated book will 
appeal as much to the art-lover as to the 
orchid enthusiast. The text describes the 
extraordinary habits of orchids. 
60 full-colour plates 


Herder-Nelson 


42s 


Modern Trees 


E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX The modern 
gardener often forgets that a small growing 
tree, such a@ a Maple or Hawthorn or 
Flowering Cherry, adds something to the 
garden that it did not possess before. 
Illustrated by Margaret Stones. 

4 colour plates and 21 line drawings 25s 
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OUT YESTERDAY 





The new copyright printing 
of one of the world-famous 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
DICTIONARIES 


Webster's 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


Changes on some 550 of the 1.200 
pages, bring this elegant and compre- 
hensive dictionary right up to date. 
An abridgement of the great New 
International, 2nd Edition, maintain- 
ing the same very high standard of 
scholarship, the New Collegiate is 
perfect for student and general reader. 
Over 125,000. entries, 2,300 illustra- 
tions. 50s. or thumb-indexed style, 


60s. 
municipal humour pee 


Life In A f¥ 
Mayor's Nest / 


J. E. SIDDALL nN 


. . ao 
Hilarious adventures of a young man 
bent on a career in local govern- 
ment: a tongue-in-cheek look at pro- 
fessional life. The author has twice 
been a Town Clerk. He knows! 
Superbly illustrated by LESLIE STARKE, 
of Punch fame. 13s. 6d. 
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brilliant bridge 


Bridge in 20 Lessons 
PHILIP ANDERTON 

The author accepts a difficult task 
and, by ruthlessly discarding in- 
essentials, brilliantly accomplishes it. 
Illustrated from actual games. //s. 6d. 





mathematics 


Playing With Infinity 
ROZSA PETER 

A highly individual and intriguing 
book of ‘readable mathematics’ which 
catches the essence and fascination of 
the subject. Not ‘maths without tears’ 


but certainly without boredom. 
Illustrated. 25s. 





a BELL CHESS BOOK 


Technique In Chess 
GERALD ABRAHAMS 


Adapted from a= successful radio 
series. If rules are the alphabet of 
chess, technique is the grammar and 
syntax: essential to the accomplished 
player. 18s. 6d. 





for children 


The Pony Express 


SAMUEL H. ADAMS 


The full-blooded story, 
for 11-ups, of one of the 
great true epics of the 
West - a magnificent 
riding adventure, fully 
illustrated. 13s. 6d. 
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Russell’s Delight 


DAVID MARQUAND 


‘What delighted me about mathematics’, 
Bertrand Russell writes in one of the auto- 
biographical essays in Fact and Fiction*, 
‘was that things could be proved’. A few 
pages earlier, in an essay on the way in 
which he was taught English history, he 
tells us: 

The instruction that T had in this subject 

was unadulterated indoctrination with as 

little attempt at impartiality as under any 
totalitarian regime. Everything was treated 
from the Whig point of view, and I was 
told, only half in joke, that history means 

‘hiss-Tory’. 

These two passages contain the essence of 
Lord Russell's politics. 

By inheritance and childhood training, he 
is a Whig; by intellectual inclination and 
habit, a mathematician. As a Whig, justly 
proud of belonging to one of the greatest 
of the great Whig houses, he conceives it 
his duty to defend his version of the Good 
Old Cause against the clamour of the mob 
and the machinations of its rulers. As a 
mathematician, he cannot shake himself free 
of the assumption that the cause is to be 
discovered by a process of abstract reason- 
ing, set out as logically and as precisely as 
possible. Like most pure scientists, he 
assumes that the most important and difhi- 
cult aspect of a problem is the discovery of 
its theoretical solution, and he imagines 
that once the theoretical solution has been 
found only stupidity or malevolence can 
prevent its being put into effect. Like his 
great Whig ancestors, he unconsciously 
postulates as his model of political behav- 
iour an assembly of equals rationally dis- 
cussing problems of common concern. Both 
inclinations are profoundly undemocratic. 
Both unfit him for the manoeuvres and 
compromises of mass politics. Both seem to 
me, in certain ways, salutary. 

Perhaps as a result of his Whig upbring- 
ing, Lord Russell has little sympathy for 
those in a different tradition; and, as he 
showed in his History of Western Philo- 
sophy, he is apt to treat those for whom he 
has littke sympathy with monstrous flip- 
pancy. Worse still, his failure to sympathise 
with those in a different tradition leads to 
a failure of understanding. At bottom, he 
believes that all political leaders should 
behave like Lord John Russell or, failing 
that, like Lord Palmerston. He is prepared 
to admit that most contemporary leaders do 
not, in fact, behave in this way; but one 
never feels that he realises why they behave 
as they do, or even that he is particularly 
interested in finding out. When they fail to 
reach the standards he sets for them, he 
writes them off as wicked or irrational, 
without trying to understand them in their 
own terms or even to guess what they are 
likely to do next. In spite of his magisterial 
attempt to do the Russians justice, he shows 
little sign of understanding how men who 
believe that history is on their side are 
likely to behave. As a result, in spite of the 


verve and wit with which it is described, his 
world is curiously two-dimensional - 
inhabited by ghosts with anecdotes attached 
to them, not by men. 

In part, this may be due to his mathe- 
matical education. Indeed, the disadvan- 
tages of a pure scientist's approach to 
politics have rarely been shown more clearly 
than in the pieces on nuclear disarmament 
in Fact and Fiction and in his new book, 
Has Man A Future?+ In both, the argu- 
ment is clear and logical, presented with icy 
calm. Russell's case is a _ surprisingly 
moderate one. He admits that it would be 
unfortunate if either the Soviet Union or the 
United States were to give up nuclear 
weapons before the other had done so; he 
recognises that in the long run, peace can 
only be preserved by a world government 
possessed of overwhelming force, and in the 
short run by a multilateral disarmament 
agreement; he wants Britain to give up her 
nuclear weapons not only because nuclear 
weapons are in themselves evil, but because 
he estimates that Britain would be margin- 
ally safer as a result and because he believes 
that she would have greater political in- 
fluence as a neutral than she has at present. 
In other words, Lord Russell differs from 
the official leadership of the Labour Party 
on one item alone. He believes that Britain 
would have more influence as a neutral than 
she has now; Mr Gaitskell and his col- 
leagues believe the opposite. This is an 
empirical question which can, at least in 
principle, be decided by looking at the facts. 

Yet Lord Russell does not examine the 
facts. Indeed, he does not even examine the 
arguments of those who disagree with him. 
To him, Macmillan and Gaitskell are simply 
wicked or stupid. He is no more prepared 
to argue with them than a professor of 
mathematics would be prepared to argue 
with a student who denied that two and 
two make four. This, I think, explains 
why Russell, whose arguments are more 
moderate than those of many orthodox 
supporters of the CND, should have adopted 
such immoderate methods. To him, the case 
for British unilateralism and neutralism is 
self-evident. If others do not accept his 
argument, it can only be either because they 
are deliberately perverse or because they 
have been systematically bamboozled. It is 
irrelevant that his own position is in fact 
separated from that of the official leader- 
ship of the Labour Party by a relatively 
slim margin, to say that two and two make 
four and a half is as bad as to say that they 
make 18. Thus even the tiniest differences 
are exaggerated into fundamental points of 
principle, so much so that one doubts 
whether Lord Russell would admit that 
there is much to choose between Canon 
Collins and the Pentagon. The world is 





*Fact and Fiction. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


tHas Man a Future? Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d.: Penguin 2s. 6d. 
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divided into those who see that two and two 
make four, and those who don’t. 

This mathematical approach to politics 
also robs Russell’s positive arguments of 
much of their value. In Has Man a Future?, 
for example, he argues that peace can only 
be preserved by a world government, and 
that a multilateral disarmament agreement 
offers the most hopeful path towards a 
world government. This seems to me to 
make perfect sense; and I doubt whether 
any leading politician in the West, with the 
possible exception of President de Gaulle, 
would disagree. But the really important, 
and supremely difficult, aspect of disarma. 
ment is not the remote prospect of a com. 
prehensive disarmament agreement but the 
working out of acceptable first steps which 
would put neither side at a military disad. 
vantage. This aspect does not seem to 
interest Lord Russell. What excites him js 
the goal: the path towards it is a secondary 
matter. In politics, however, it is the firs 
steps which count. It is true that Lor 
Russell would himself admit this, in theory, 
In Has Man A Future? he lists a number of 
useful first steps: stopping nuclear tests, 
stopping the spread of nuclear weapons, an 
agreement to stop manufacturing nuclear 
weapons, the control of satellites, and so on 
All of these are sensible proposals, and if 
they were adopted the world would be a far 
safer place. But all of them involve immense 
difficulties — technical difficulties as well as 
lack of goodwill. Yet in Russell’s book the 
proposals are dismissed in a few pages 
Russell would probably reply that this 
is a short book, and that he could not cover 
the whole field adequately. But in that case 
why not omit the platitudes about world 
government, and concentrate on the really 
important question of how limited disarma- 
ment agreements can be reached in a climate 
of suspicion and hatred? 

These are sizable faults, and they have 
deprived Lord Russell of serious influence 
as a politician. In the long run, however, it 
is not as a politician that he must be judged 
but as a moralist. Here his influence has 
been almost entirely beneficial. His intellec- 
tual intolerance and ruthlessness, and the 
imaginative audacity which accompany 
them, have inspired generations of young 
people: the over-simplification of his argu- 
ments, even his refusal to take his opponents 
seriously, have immense educational value. 
Russell’s systems for putting the world to 
rights have little practical influenc® in the 
short run, since they never take sufficient 
account of the difficulties. But they do at 
least set people thinking. 

Most salutary of all, it seems to me, is his 
Whig attitude to authority. The greatest 
achievement of the Whig aristocracy was t0 
strip Power of its magic. The Crown was 
transformed from a symbol of divine right 
into a political convenience; the Church 
ceased to be God's vicar on earth 
became a prosaic piece of social machinery. 
The Whigs were frequently corrupt, but at 
least they never cloaked their rule in super 
natural trappings. Their attitude to auth 
ority can be narrow and selfish, but it is 
never in the slightest degree reverent. To 
the Tory, the State is a mystic communioa 
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Carson 
MeCullers 


CLOCK 
WITHOUT HANDS 


“t is her instinctive awareness of what to ex- 
plain and what to omit that account for the 
power and visual splendour of her writing. Clock 
Without Hands is a very fine novel.’—SUNDAY 
TIMES 16s. 


Britain 
and the 
Common Market 
JOHN PINDER 


“He has written a slender book which can be 
recommended to the layman who wants to be 
primed, briefly and accurately, on what may well 
tum out to be the most important decision of 
our time.”"—-GLASGOW HERALD 


Marghanita 


Laski 
ECSTASY 


A Study of Some Secular 
and Religious Experiences 


‘lam grateful to the author for providing so 
much evidence and so many fascinating refer- 
ences to the experience of others; and for the 
breadth of her human sympathy, an attribute 
which is seldom so felicitously combined 
with intellectual penetration.’—Anthony Storr, 
OBSERVER 55s. 


A Memoir of 
Thomas Bewicek 


written by 


HIMSELF 


Edited and with an Introduction 
by MONTAGUE WEEKLEY 


This is an attractive addition to The Cresset 
Library, edited by Mr. Montague Weekley, the 
kext of which is derived from a collation of 
Bewick’s Original manuscript in the British 
Museum with Austin Dobson’s standard edition 
of 1887, long since out of print, 

Wustrated 18s. 
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HISTORY ~2- 


The Kaiser and his 
Court 


A selection from the First World 
War diaries of the Chief of the 
Imperial Naval Cabinet, Admiral 
von Miiller, edited by Wa/ter Gorlitz. 
“Fascinating” —S. W. ROSKILL (Sunday 
Telegraph). Illustrated. 50s. 


Treason in the 
Twentieth Century 


Margret Boveri. An absorbing survey 
of the most controversial theme of 
our times by a famous German 
journalist and foreign correspondent. 
Translated by Jonathan Steinberg. 
Illustrated. 35s. 


HISTORY > 





The Ancient 
Worlds of Asia 


Ernst Diez. Five thousand years of 
Asian civilisations vividly brought to 
life. ““A better introductory volume 


would be hard to come by.”” — HUGH 
GORDON PORTEOUS (Observer). Illus- 
trated. 30s. 


TRAVEL >) 


A Time in India 


C. Ross Smith. An evocative and 
sympathetically written description of 
a young American’s journey across 
India and down the length of her 
East Coast. J//ustrated. 30s. 


Venice 


Drawings, many in colour, of Venice 
and her people by Fritz Busse, with 
an accompanying text by Professor 
A. Hyatt Mayor, Director, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York 
“What an enchanting book.” — 
CYRIL RAY. 35s. 


Don’t send me 
to Omsk! 


Roy MacGregor-Hastie. A light- 
hearted and extremely interesting 
account of what it is like to live and 
work as a Western journalist behind 
the Iron Curtain. J//ustrated. 21s. 
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The World of 
Leonardo da Vinci 


Ivor B. Hart. Leonardo da Vinci's 
work and projects as‘man of science, 
engineer and dreamer of flight. 
Illustrated with reproductions of many 
of his sketches. 45s. 
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European Interiors 


The book for everyone interested in 
the best modern design. “A brilliant 
production which has given me the 


greatest pleasure.” — BEVERLEY 
NICHOLS. “*220 colour photographs of 
superb quality.” —Punch. 84s. 





Sy 
Henry Williamson 


The Innocent Moon. A ***Masterly” 
novel of the early nineteen-twenties, 
largely set in the West Country and 
describing Phillip Maddison’s search 
for fulfilment in nature, writing and 
love. *ALAN WYKES (Sunday Times). 
18s. 


Margaret 
Campbell Barnes 


The King’s Bed. A fascinating his- 
torical novel about the bed in which 
King Richard III slept the night 
before Bosworth, and the strange 
part it played in the lives of his 
natural son and a beautiful young 
girl. 16s. 


Margaret Halsey 


Look Alike Lane. An affectionate, 
amusing and occasionally pitiless 
diary of American suburban life by 
the author of that witty best-seller, 
With Malice Towards Some. 16s. 


Hugh Munro 


The Clydesiders. An outstanding 
regional novel of Clydeside and the 
effect of its changing fortunes on a 
dockyard worker and his family. 16s. 
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between the dead, the living and the 
unborn. To a certain kind of democrat, it 
embodies the majesty of the sovereign 
people. To the Whig, it is merely a useful 
device. Those set in authority are men like 
himself, to be treated with respect only if 
they earn it, and with bland derision if they 
do not. 

These attitudes pervade Lord Russell's 
political writings. They derive, as he makes 
clear in the autobiographical sections of 
Fact and Fiction, from his upbringing. 
Nineteenth-century history, he tells us, was 
not something one read about in books; one 
learnt it from those who had taken part in 
it. As a result, he escaped the sense of 
‘individual impotence’ that mass society 
engenders. 

Great events had not the impersonal and 

remote quality that they have in the books 

of historians. Throughout the nineteenth 
century these events intimately concerned 
people whom I knew, and it seemed to me 

a matter of course that’ one should play 

some part in the progress of mankind... 

I believed, in my very bones, hardly con- 

sciously but all the more profoundly, that 

one should aim at great achievement in the 

full conviction that such achievement is 

possible. 
These are, of course, intensely, almost offen- 
sively, aristocratic attitudes. It seems to me 
that the real task of socialism is to demo- 
cratise them. A world of Bertrand Russells 
would, no doubt, be intolerable; but a world 
in which his attitude to authority was gen- 
eral would be a great deal betier than the 
present one. 








ALBERTO 


MORAVIA 


The Empty 
Canvas 


Winner of the Viareggio Prize in 
Italy, his most penetrating novel 
since The Woman of Rome 

and perhaps the deepest statement 
yet made about the predicament 
of modern man. 


JAPANESE INN 
oliver statler 


In the picturesque village of 
Okitsu, the Minaguchi-ya has 
been an Inn for over 500 years. 

In telling its story—part history, 
part legend—of the family who 
still own it and of its many notable 
visitors, Mr. Statler brings to life 
much of the history of Japan as 
well as reflecting on the many 
changes in Japanese life today. 
An unusual and evocative book 
profusely illustrated with Japanese 
woodcuts, prints and drawings. 


18s. 


35s. 
SECKER & WARBURG 














The Pasternak Affair 


Courage of Genius. By RoBertT CONQUEST. 
Collins and Harvill. 18s. 


Tolstoy Remembered. By SerGcet Torsroy. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s. 


The Pasternak affair was a kind of cultural 
Hungary: as with Hungary, the details have 
remained pretty obscure. But now Robert 
Conquest has made a large clearing of sense 
among the charges and counter-charges with 
his helpful documentary, Courage of Genius. 
No one, of course, would ever accuse Mr 
Conquest of impartiality, but he knows the 
background very well, has gathered a mass 
of material, clearly plots the progress of the 
whole nasty business and keeps his own inter- 
jections to a curt minimum, Until Olga Ivin- 
skaya and her daughter are released from 
prison and more details appear about the 
unofficial reactions of Soviet writers, this is 
likely to stand as the best summary of the 
whole business. 

Pasternak once told a Western journalist ‘that 

“I first had to earn the name I had won, not 

by poetry, but by prose, by something that 

might well cost more labour, more effort, 

more time, and whatever else” .. . He had a 

duty to bear witness - the witness of an 

artist, not a politician’. 

He performed this duty with impeccable 
courage and integrity. But it is hard to under- 
stand how he believed that this great prose 
work which was somehow to supersede his, 
to him, unsatisfying poetry, could, in Russia, 
avoid politics. He wasn’t, of course, to know 
that propagandists on this side of the Iron 
Curtain, from Time to, oddly enough, the 
Figaro Littéraire, would use Dr Zhivago as a 
weapon in the Cold War and that, as a result, 
Party hatchet-men would be turned on him, 
and fifth-rate literary enemies like Surkov 
would be given a perfect chance to vent their 
jealousy. But he had lived through the Revo- 
lution, the Terror and the Stalinist repres- 
sion. He knew from his own intimate experi- 
ence the great and constant pressure with 
which political theory can mould every detail 
of life, however resolute the artist’s detach- 
ment. 

In his Essay in Autobiography he wrote of 
the deaths of his friends and fellow-poets 
Mayakovsky, Yesenin, Tsvetayeva, Yashvili 
and Fadeyev: 

a man who decides to commit suicide puts a 

full stop to his being, he turns his back on his 

past, he declares himself a bankrupt and his 
memories to be unreal. They can no longer 
help or save him, he has put himself beyond 
their reach. The continuity of his inner life 
is broken, his personality is at an end. And 
perhaps what finally makes him kill himself 
is not the firmness of his resolve but the un- 
bearable quality of this anguish which belongs 
to no one, of this suffering in the absence of 
the sufferer, of this waiting which is empty 
because life has stopped and can no longer 
fill it. 
I wonder if this annihilation of identity be- 
comes more common under extreme political 
pressure, when the whole of society is forced 
to a single theory of history? That brilliant 
generation of Russian writers went under not 
only because their private lives were unbear- 
able but because they had no private lives 
left. They were involved, instead, in the pro- 
cess of history. They had ceased to be indi- 
viduals and had become statistics. Perhaps 
the so-called ‘free world’ is free largely be- 
cause it is possible to live meaningfully wholly 
apart from politics. The professionals may 


manoeuvre and bicker, but the nearey 
approach the general public ever makes tg 
politics is a moral gesture: sitting down jp 
Trafalgar Square and the rest. That is, yp 
still believe, however fruitlessly, that the stat 
is answerable to the moral convictions of jt 
individual citizens. According to Marxiy, 
Leninist theory, this is nonsense — which j 
what the editors of Novy Mir tried to pg. 
suade Pasternak in their heavy-footed, blink. 
ered but not totally unintelligent rejection of 
the manuscript of his novel. They implieg 
that the historical inevitability of the Reyp. 
lution conferred a kind of automatic virtue op 
those who were on its side. Pasternak’s crime 
was to ignore this simple, preordained code 
of values and judge his characters merely x 
individuals. 

He once remarked that “The powers of 
Thomas Mann and Rilke combined in om 
person — that would produce a work of art’. 
The originality of Dr Zhivago, I think, lies jp 
the way he succeeded in doing precisely that: 
he wrote the only novel I know whic 
describes from the inside what it really fee 
like to write a poem, to create out of one; 
chaotic experience an order which illuminate 
the life around. But the tragedy of Dr Zhiy. 
ago is that the poetry was hopelessly no 
enough; the forces at work around it were to 
powerful. So the doctor’s own verse survive 
merely as an epitaph to the novel, a fragmes 
tary appendix to the process of history. Paster. 
nak’s artistic honesty lay in creating with 
equal force the poet and the circumstance 
which made poetry impossible. No wonder 
the main narrative finishes the year befor 
Mayakovsky committed suicide. 

Mr Conquest quotes an interview in which 
Pasternak said of the war: 

So many sacrifices cannot result in nothing 

. . . Something new comes forth, a new view 

of life, a sense among humanity of its om 

value. 

As well as being vicious in their muc- 
slinging and vindictive in framing Mme lv 
skaya, the Soviet authorities were also stupid: 
they believed apparently that this new view 
was necessarily decadent, a self-seeking ani 
self-regarding nostalgia for the past. But a 
the same time, there was something rather 
unreal in Pasternak’s attitude: having bom 
such eloquent witness to the destructive but 
inescapable pressure which politics exerts 00 
private lives, how could he believe that bis 
testimony, however great its artistic merit, 
would be considered in Russia as anything 
but political? 

Not that the clash beween theory and prac- 
tice is anything new in Russian society. In4 
touching, stilted way, Tolstoy Rememberei, 
by the novelist’s eldest son Sergei, shows th 
Russian neurosis of the soul at work. Tha 
continual quest for final answers, for 4 
system which would overarch all the emo 
tional, tea-drinking, haphazard vitality of the 
Russian upper classes, ended in the break-up 
of that whole generous world, the world which 
Tolstoy celebrated in his earlier novels. The 
book demonstrates the disastrous effect 0 
Tolstoy's most intimate circle of the trans 
tion from War and Peace to Resurrection: 
neurasthenia, anger, money squabbles, jeal 
ousy and constant recrimination, all, appar 
ently, so that the greatest novelist of his ag 
should end up a Tolstoyan. It seems a terrible 
waste. Sergei Tolstoy’s book is little mor 





than an expanded version of his diaries, but 
it includes a wonderful letter from his father 
on not wasting one’s life, and a good descrit 


tion of the last hours at Astapovo. 
A. ALVAREZ 
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The Empty Canvas. By ALBERTO Moravia. 








Hy descrip- 
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La Noia 


Translated by Angus Davidson. Secker 
& Warburg. 18s. 
The Hard Life. By FLANN O'BRIEN. MacGib- 
bon & Kee. 15s. 
Devil of a State. 
Heinemann. 16s. 


By ANTHONY BURGESs. 


The Leather Boys. By Evttor Georce. Blond. 
]6s. 


Bethnal Green. By MICHAEL FisHeR. Cassell. | 
16s. 


Boredom can be a fashion as well as an) 
affliction, and Alberto Moravia’s latest novel 
has been carefully tailored to fit in with a| 
nouvelle vague mood of the moment. The | 
hero of The Empty Canvas is a wealthy | 
young painter suffering trom la noia, which is | 
heavier than boredom and could once have 
been translated as The Spleen. He is not only | 
jaded and morose, but also feels cut off from 
reality; he looks at an ordinary glass tumbler | 
and finds it absurd, like a drunk man or a/| 
character in Sartre. Trying to escape from | 
sterility he takes a mistress, a hefty teenager | 
called Cecilia, but the cure turns out to be | 
worse than the disease: her infidelities con- 
sume him with jealousy, and he makes fran- | 
tic efforts to master her, smothering her (al- | 
most literally. in one bizarre scene) with his | 
money. 

A car-crash restores his sense of reality; | 
he feels he may at last be capable of love, | 
and that at any rate he can now connect up | 
with the outside world. He looks out of the | 
hospital window — and yes, a tree is a tree is | 
a tree. An obsessional story, but not obsess- | 
ional enough; what needs to be analysed | 
minutely as a gradually unfolding state of | 
mind is presented as a disease, and by the end 
of the book the word boredom dances mean- 
inglessly in front of one’s eyes. Moravia’s 
professional skill keeps the whole thing 
moving but can’t save it from looking prepos- 
terous, except in individual scenes like the 
hero’s sticky interview with his mother, which 
is excellent. 

To thine old self be true,” says somebody 
in The Hard Life. Not a bad motto for an 
author with a high reputation for comedy, but 
Flann O’Brien disregards his own advice, and 
the new book isn’t a patch on At Swim-Two- 
Birds. It's written on the shaky assumption 
that unexampled awfulness is automatically 
funny; which is not to say that there aren't 
some bright moments. The story, which 
hardly counts, is about two brothers brought 
up in a dingy corner of turn-of-the-century 
Dublin by their quarrelsome uncle, Ferdinand 
Collopy. One of them sets out for London 
full of Uncle Ponderevo schemes, and sends 
back a patent medicine which without altering 
his appearance makes Collopy’s weight zoom 
up to 35 stone. Hoping for a miracle, Collopy 
sets out for Rome, but meets disaster: he dis- 
graces himself in a wild audience with the 
Pope, and is killed when a theatre gallery 
collapses under his weight. The witty parts 
of the book are all in the talk, particularly in 
the half-baked argumentation of Collopy’s 
colloquies with his friend, a German priest 
called Father Fahrt. The humour, it will be 
en, is decidedly primitive; the book is 
quickly (I almost wrote Swiftly) taken over 
bya mania about micturition, and closes with 
about of nausea. A pity, because Collopy has 
the makings of a memorable character; but 
list how joyless he is becomes apparent as 
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Christopher Martin 
THE BORED ELECTORS 


15s paper 
21s cased 


Edward Sillem 


18/6 cased 
Neville Braybrooke 


philosophers.” 


25s 


H. A. L. Rice 
THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


18s cased 





4 


An analysis of the present political state of this country, and our 
indifference to moral issues. 


Perhaps in it we are hearing the authentic voice of the post- 
Osborne generation for the first time.”—Leslie Paul. 


WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT GOD 


11/6 paper Brilliant, closely-knit and formidable argumentation ... Can 
engage the logical positivism and linguistic analysis of the modern 


A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 


“One of the most attractive Christmas anthologies.” 
“This is the anthology to give . . . First-class value for money.’ 


Superbly cecorated hard binding 


The lives of nine great Anglicans: Cranmer, Hooker, Ken, Law, 
Bray, Wilson, Woodard, Neale and Gore. 
between the anecdotal, the historical and the edificatory . . . later 
editions will obviously be wanted.” 


DARTON, LONGMAN & TODD 


“A remarkably mature book .. . 


—The Daily Herald 


—Adult Education 


—The Daily Telegraph 


—Time and Tide 


Keeps “a fair balance 


—Punch 
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the amateur 
and the armchair enthusiast. Ik 
needs of the professional ornithologist: Illustrated, 

. 


An anthology — a personal anthology — quite like 
this has never been done before. Macdonald Hastings, 
almost a personal friend to millions of viewers who 
see him regularly on B.B.C. television has brought all 
his varied gifts together to create an anthology woven 
into the pattern of his own life. 
Jacques. 30 pages of photographs. 4-colour frontis- 
piece. 


Drawings by Robin 


(Nov. 30) 30s 


Pown the long wind 
by For the general reader of all ages 
who, year by year, watches with 


GARTH excitement the great flocks of wild 
birds flying with purpose out of 

CHRISTIAN ihe cloudy distance down the long 
wind. A brilliant study which will be welcomed by 


bird-watcher, the schoolboy naturalist 


will also satisfy the 


ais 


Where no birde ly 


by No man has done more for gliding 
than the author. Philip Wills, after 

PHILIP nearly thirty years’ experience, 
WILLS including winning the World Cham- 


pionships in 1952, gives sound 


advice to those who are able to experience for them- 
selves the fascination of silent flight. 
who may never learn to glide may here share with 
him the beauty of a new silent world under, within, 
and 
Iiustrated. 21s 


But those of us 


even above the clouds, where no birds fly. 


NEWNES 





Dateline: 





The 


New 


Leaders 
of Africa 


Rolf Italiaander 


AFRICA, 1961 


Rolf Italiaander, Dutch explorer, author 
and lecturer, who has lived and worked in 
Africa for nearly 30 years, reports on how 
a handful of men are shaping the social, 
economic and political destinies of the 
Africa of tomorrow. 


In this timely work, the author scrutinizes 
the lives, actions and history making deci- 
sions of such people as Nkrumah, Nasser. 
Welensky and Verwoerd whose thoughts 
and deeds are guiding the “dark continent” 
into the glaring light of the 20th century. 


25: 
Prentice-Hall 
28 Welbeck St., W.1 
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soon as one recalls that he must have been 
festering away in his semi-basement right 
through Bloomsday. 

The Hard Life is dedicated to Graham 
Greene; so, by an odd coincidence, is Devil of 
a State, an altogether more genial offering. 
Anthony Burgess has concocted an imaginary 
caliphate in East Africa, bursting at the seams 
with lecherous Europeans, improbable half- 
castes, head-hunters, demagogues and miscel- 
laneous flotsam. At the centre is Lydgate, a 
harassed official! and reluctant bigamist; on 
the periphery, since Mr Burgess has a weak- 
ness for unlikely names, are characters called 
Sebastian Hup and Bishopspawn and Mudd, 
and lots of Australians who christen their 
homes Sleepitoff and Knot-tu-wurri. Pidgin 
English and multi-racial jokes are worked 
pretty hard; they'd seem funnier if Mr Bur- 
gess hadn't been Scooped long ago. He is 
obviously inventive and sharp-eyed, but the 
whole book needs pruning and tidying up. 

The Leather Boys is by ‘Eliot George’, a 
pseudonym which suggests a curiously in- 
verted relationship with the Great Tradition; 
but there’s no further connection between the 
author of Scenes from Clerical Life and this 
potboiler about motor-bike gangs bashing one 
another to death. More thuggery in Bethnal 
Green, which is set in an area well-served 
by sociologists and crime-reporters but rarely, 
since the days of Arthur Morrison, by decent 
novelists. It always rains on Sunday in the 
fictional East End, and though Michael 
Fisher's descriptions of Brick Lane and Club 
Row have the ring of truth, his actual story 
never gets away from the usual rigmarole 
about the cosh-boy with the heart of gold. I 
sentence him to set his next novel in Wood- 
ford. 

JoHN Gross 
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‘An excellent book’ 


C. V. Wedgwood, Daily Telegraph 
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Moneymen 


The Multi-Millionaires. By Goronwy REES. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


In Dickens’s novels the virtuous usually 
become rich. Even Mr Micawber is well on 
the way to making a fortune in Australia 
when we take leave of him. Contemporary 
moral attitudes are more complex. It is rather 
shameful nowadays to be a multi-millionaire, 
and just for that reason particularly alluring. 
People want to know about the rich with the 
same avidity that they once wanted to know 
about courtesans. Mr Paul Getty week by 
week gets more Hickey inches, I should sup- 
pose, than any other public figure. Money 
has nosed ahead of sex in the publicity 
stakes, enjoying. as it does, the advantage 
which sex once had of being discreditable. 
Anyone will admit to adultery, but unearned 
income is as shaming as once were marital 
infidelities. Strong protests are being made at 
Oxford, I see, because a female undergradu- 
ate has been sent down for being found in 
bed with a man at four o'clock in the after- 
noon. The public reaction would have been 
very different if she had been caught paying 
money into a post office savings account. 

These matters are urbanely and percep- 
tively gone into by Mr Goronwy- Rees. After 
studies of six of the leading moneymen of 
our time he tries, in a final chapter, to work 
out what traits they have in common. It is 
not so easy as might be supposed. Apart from 
all being rich, his moneymen would seem to 
be no less diverse in their tastes. manner of 
life, hopes and desires, than any other six 
individuals. M. Boussac lives elegantly and 
monogamously, and is a noted figure on the 
turf; Herr Krupp, one feels, would be happier 
in a Franciscan Order; Mr Getty sits in the 
upper reaches of the Ritz among Coca Cola 
bottles, an eager but failed matrimonialist. 
Mr Onassis has the Société des Bains de Mer 
at Monte Carlo, his yacht Christina, and 
the company of Mme Callas to vary the 
monotony of operating his fleet of tankers; 
Mr Clore his country estates and dinner 
parties, and Lord Marks the satisfaction of 
bringing haute couture to every High Street. 

One of the few traits they all share, 
according to Mr Rees, is the rather obvious 
one of an enormous concentration of purpose 
on making money. They have a way of 
rolling themselves up into one ball, which is 
then tossed into a roulette wheel. Sure 
enough. it usually comes up with a plein. 
There is also (a point I have noted myself in 
occasional contacts with the rich) a sort of 
dreariness, a lacklustre quality, about their 
houses, their treasures, their conversation, 
even their very clothes and bodies. Only their 
wives are sometimes alluring. Perhaps one 
feels that, so yoked. they must be restless and 
dissatisfied. 

The fact is, I suppose, that the only way to 
get any satisfaction out of money is to spend 
it. Yet this precludes accumulating money on 
any considerable scale. Multi-millionaires, as 
Mr Rees indicates, are usually very econo- 
mical. They only spend for a _ purpose, 
whereas extravagance consists in spending 
pointlessly - an activity in which no multi- 
millionaire can engage without running the 
risk of soon ceasing to be one. This, 
incidentally, is why consorting with the rich, 
far from being financially advantageous, 
usually involves one in pecuniary loss. They 
never pay for their taxis, theatre programmes, 
rounds of drinks; never produce tips, or meet 
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any of the small incidental charges of a 
evening out. In truth, they never have any 
money on them. They dare not. In thej 
pleasures, Mr Rees writes, the rich are ‘apt tg 
show the particular kind of hypocrisy which 
is the tribute made by those who make money 
to those who spend it’. True, but the tribuy 
is parsimoniously disbursed. 

As Mr Rees found when he embarkej 
upon this study, serious and exact informa 
tion is difficult to come by. In the popula 
newspapers, pulp magazines and other mag 
communication media, riches and the rich are 
constantly romanticised, just as, in all Leftig 
attitudes, their uselessness, if not criminality, 
is constantly implied. But where is the 
authoritative survey of them — of their ways 
tastes and aptitudes? About the poor we ar 
abundantly informed, and, in any case, cag 
easily learn from personal experience. To 
quote one of Mr Rees’s happier phrases, ‘it js 
after all not difficult to be poor’. Someone 
should undertake a large-scale survey of the 
rich. Why not Mr Rees, who has made 9 
promising a start? And what could be more 
fitting than that the Rockefeller Foundatiog 
should finance the enterprise? 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


St Helena: German Style 


The Kaiser and his Court. The diaries of 
ADMIRAL GEORG VON MULLER. Edited by 
WatTeR GOrLITZ. Translated by Mervyn 
Savill. Macdonald. 50s. 


Dollfuss. By GorDON 
Macmillan. 25s. 


St Helena is the fate of most dethroned 
monarchs. William II, last German emperor, 
experienced St Helena while still theoretically 
on the throne. The Emperor was supreme 
War Lord. Therefore, on the outbreak of war 
in 1914, William II left for the front just as 
his grandfather had done in 1866 and 1870. 
The old gentleman perhaps exercised some 
influence on those campaigns. William I 
exercised none. The Chief of the General 
Staff had now become Commander-in-Chief 
for all practical purposes. William II was told 
nothing of the battles beforehand, and little 
of them afterwards. Yet duty kept him pinned 
near the front, keeping up a pretence of 
military activity. Each day he poured over 
maps which revealed nothing; listened to 
reports which contained no_ information; 
announced decisions which had no bearing 
on events. His courtiers sustained the pre 
tence, and quarrelled among themselves 
Boredom, interrupted by ceremonial, shaped 
their days. 

Admiral von Miiller was head of the 
Emperor's naval cabinet: in more practical 
terms, the voice of the Naval Staff at court. 
He seems to have been fairly sensible and 
fairly stupid, neither a Prussian nor an aristo- 
crat. He had the craze, common among Ger: 
mans and universal with their militaly 
leaders, for keeping a diary. No doubt tme 
hung heavy on his hands, and he welcomed 
regular occupation. After the war he firs 
decided to destroy his diaries, then spent his 
declining years tinkering with their text. They 
have now been edited with unnecessary po 
tentousness and many footnotes, some © 
which are inaccurate. Though there is nothing 
startling in them, they give a good impressioa 
of the futile ‘supreme headquarters’, and eve 
provide a little information here and there. 
The only serious topic is the question whether 
to introduce unrestricted U-boat watlatt 
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Miller pushed this in accordance with 
Admiralty opinion; and the generals of 
course wanted it too. Bethmann Hollweg, the 
Chancellor, was almost its only opponent, 
recognising in his melancholy way that un- 
restricted sinkings would bring America into 
the war, but that they would have to be tried 
all the same. Bethmann was the essential 
‘good German’, appreciating the right path 
and then dithering inevitably down the wrong 
one. He hoped all along for a compromise 
peace. It was for this reason, according to 
Miiller, that he pushed Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff into the supreme command 
Instead, of course, they pushed him out of 
office. and Miiller pushed with them. 

These political affairs occupy a small part 
of the diaries. Most of them deal with 
trivialities, court squabbles, and personal 
grievances. Though William II regarded him- 
glf as On active service, ‘facing the enemy 
with drawn sword’, he also maintained 
Imperial dignity by glitter and glamour. There 
were banquets with champagne; a stable of 
fine horses, complete with grooms; and 
occasionally the Empress, which Miiller dis- 
liked most of all He complained to his diary, 
and less often to William II. In wartime, he 
insisted, a ruler should work instead of strut- 
ting round like a peacock. But what could he 
work at? Miller wanted William to go back 
to Berlin, but there was equally little to do 
there. William II had not acquired the taste 
of British monarchy for inspecting factories ; 
and his oratory, though telling. got out of 
hand. However sensibly he started, he could 
never end Without insisting that every striker 
would be shot. So back he went to the front, 
east or west, with Miller grumbling at the 
amount of coal consumed by the imperial 
train. The court played skat, and the courtiers 


looked at their watches. William II would 
have made an admirable constitutional mon- 
arch. He had the right curiosity about small 
matters; the slightly irreverent remark ; and 
the deeper docility. Instead he had to play at 
being The All-Highest, The All-Powerful. 
Either he was mad or pretended to be so, 
and no wonder. 


Austria between the wars was another 
version of St Helena: a former governing 


class in exile in its own country. An illustra- 
tion in Mr _ Brook-Shepherd’s book shows 
Dollfuss in the fancy uniform of a vanished 
Empire; and Mr Brook-Shepherd describes 
the preposterous constitution manufactured 
by Dollfuss in May 1934 as ‘the first and 
almost certainly the last attempt in the 20th 
century to erect the Kingdom of God upon 
earth’ — a blasphemous substitution, one feels, 
of God for the Habsburgs. However the 
general trend of Mr Brook-Shepherd’s bio- 
graphy is in the other direction. Dollfuss is 
presented as an Austrian who made his peace 
with reality, the creator of new Austria not 
the mourner of the dead one. The evidence 
for this is slight; and the argument is not 
strengthened by the sanctimonious tone 
which Mr Brook-Shepherd has caught from 
other peddlers of the ‘Austrian mission’. Mr 
Brook-Shepherd has some new material on 
the Nazi putsch of 25 July 1934 in the course 
of which Dollfuss was murdered. It is a pity 
that he has spoilt his book by turning Dollfuss 
into a hero; and still more of a pity that he 
seeks to elevate Dollfuss by blackening the 
Austrian Social Democrats. They had many 
faults; but in the struggle of these years be- 
tween fascism and democracy they were on 
the right side. and Dollfuss was on the wrong 
one. 
A. J. P. TaAYLor 
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Dolce Vita: Old Style 


Three Comedies. By CarLo GoLDoNn!. Oxford. 
16s. 


There’s more than a syllable in common 
between Oliver Goldsmith and Carlo Gol- 
doni, the most good-natured comic writers of 
the 18th century. Take two tongue-tied young 
lovers, a poor pretentious fop, some crusty 
old merchants and pretty coaxing women, 
set them at an inn or in the sunny square of 
an old town to lose a fan or a heart, quarrel 
over a meal. or a mask. The worthy citizens 
are no high fliers: the nobility is out at 
elbows; no one whips out a sword or breaks 
a bitter jest. Comfortably domestic, though 
lived always in public, the stories gently 
evolve towards marriage for the lovers, or 
the softening of a harsh spouse. Compared 
with Marivaux or Beaumarchais, these plays 
are provincial — some of the best of Goldoni is 
in the Venetian dialect - but with a cosmo- 
politan kind of provincialism, bland and easy. 
The set patterns of the commedia dell'arte, 
formal theatrical material that had known the 
boards for 200 years, has been recreated in 
plastic literary shape. The Servant of Two 
Masters, Goldoni’s best-known play. is a 
classical piece of clowning; each of the three 
plays given here is written and mounted in 
a different style, though all are traditional: 
for Goldoni knew how to vary and temper 
the material of the old plays. 

In Mine Hostess, a character-play, the little 
honey of a woman (‘I’m not handsome, but 
I've had some good chances’) sets herself to 
tame a woman-hater. Demure and cosily 
assured, superb at cooking and efficient with 
accounts, Mirandolina achieves such perfec- 
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With the feeling that his luck wou!d 
not hold, Stevens set out to lead 
his last P.E.D.G. patrol. This jaunt. 
because of his unstable, shot nerves. 
was not only a disastrous military 
failure, but revealed a cowardice 
within him that only death could 
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A FLOWER-LOVER’S 
MISCELLANY 

by Daphne Barraclough 

Illustrated by Esmé Eve 

Ideal as a gift for every flower-lover, 
this beautifully illustrated book includes 
history. legend and poetry, a flower 
calendar and hints and advice on every 
aspect of flower culture. 17s. 6d. net. 


THE OBSERVER’S 
WORLD AIRCRAFT 
DIRECTORY 


Edited by William Green 


The most complete and comprehensive 
guide to the entire world of Aviation 
ever published. Including missiles, 
rockets, engines, civil and _ military 
aircraft, etc. etc. Over 800 illustrations. 

15s, net. 


WOODEN TOY MAKING, 


STEP BY STEP 
by Richard Irving 
The tools and materials especially 
suitable for making toys in wood. 


Detailed instructions for the making of 
44 toys for both boys and girls from the 
nursery stage and upwards. 10s. 6d. net. 


FREDERICK WARNE 
co. LTD. 


14, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 
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tion at her job (‘my passion and my pastime’), 
that today she would find herself President of 
The Greeters and running the Statler Hilton, 
‘Women, who are the best thing that good 
Mother Nature ever brought into the world’, 
always triumph in Goldoni. 

In The Boors (1 Rusteghi), a dialect play, 
four crusty old Venetians are wheedled into 
benevolence by a coalition of women, though 
ijt takes three acts to soften them and bring 
the timid lovers to felicity; except for a brief 
moment of carnival, the play unfolds slowly 
in the dim seclusion of great shuttered rooms. 
By contrast, The Fan wafts all the characters 
of a small Lombardy village through a series 
of light adventures, ‘where is it now?’ being 
the theme. The shoemaker, the apothecary, the 
innkeeper and other character parts almost 
outplay the traditional figures of the lovers, 
the widow, the fop. The pleasure of recognis- 
ing familiar convention is joined to the 
pleasure of recognising ordinary life. Out of 
the property box come the soubrette and 
pantaloon; then suddenly, live conversation 
replaces backchat. ‘What are you doing?’ 
asks the disdainful Count. ‘Mending your old 
shoes,’ retorts the tapping shoemaker - a 
nasty knock for his pride. When comedy was 
half gymnastics, and tragedy three-quarters 
lamentation, a play that opened with ‘How 
do you like this coffee?’ was a surprise. 

Among other volumes which have appeared 
in this new series, the Oxford Library of 
Italian Classics, the Literary Works of 
Machievelli include the witty, improper 
Mandragola, a play Goldoni both admired 
and deplored. The witty, the gorgeous 


and the pastoral provide familiar moods in 
Italian literature; today, Goldoni’s ease and 
shrewdness is the most beguiling mood of all. 

M_ C. BRADBROOK 
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Junkies 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Nothing predisposed me to go and see Jack 
Gelber’s play, The Connection, when it floated 
into London on a raft of exotic publicity 
earlier this year. It sounded fashionable in the 
worst way, an offshoot of all that increasingly 
silly, saintly Kerouackery: it was about drug 
addicts and the two I had known had been 
less than enchanting: it had actors planted 
in the audience, liable to shout encouragingly 
at any minute: and — anyway - it closed be- 
fore anyone could persuade me to change my 
mind, It is Miss Shirley Clarke’s film conver- 
sion of this piece, now showing at the Acad- 
emy, that has made me worsler if I wasn't 
much too hasty: because the film, The Con- 
nection, is one of the most amazing things 
I've ever seen in the cinema. I nearly said ‘of 
its kind’, but that would have been meaning- 
less. For this is, in its very bone and muscula- 
ture, a unique film. It can’t be done again and 
it seems doubtful if there are any deep iessons 
to be learnt from it, unless it’s the one about 
having the courage of your convictions. The 
film was financed like a play, some 200 
backers took shares in it, and most of the 
original stage cast took their original parts: 
there are no stars. 

Shirley Clarke's film is unique in that it ex- 
ploits a device only the most dismal plagiarist 
would repeat and in that this device is 
manipulated with such dexterity and such 
concern for emotional pitch that it transcends 
its gimmickry and makes, in at least two 
senses, the film. In the play there were eight 
junkies on stage, four of them jazzmen (the 
Freddie Redd Quartet) who played for roughly 
half an hour during each of the two acts. 
Flitting on and off stage were Jim Dunn and 
Jaybird, master of ceremonies and writer res- 
pectively, who were controlling the action 
and had, in fact, imported the junkies for our 
delectation: so much one can judge from the 
published script. There were also two photo- 
graphers, explained by Jim as follows: 


Allright, junkies. During our trip we will in- 

corporate an allied art — the motion picture 

... And if everything goes right, you will be 

able to see the film version of the play. 

From this extra presence, Miss Clarke's film 
obviously grew, and with enormous gains in 
credibility and control, as well as with sub- 
stantial changes of meaning. The Gelber play 
lent itself to all manner of Pirandellian inter- 
pretations: when Leach, the owner of the on- 
stage pad, pointed out, ‘It’s not really real,’ 
and was truthful, this surely made for am- 
biguous shocks when the writer got drawn 
into the action to the extent of going off for 
his first fix himself. These constant switches of 
the levels of reality must have been enraging. 
The film transforms all this jiggery-pokery 
into a strength. 

The film that we see, comfortably insulated 
in the cinema, is presented as the genuine 
article, made by Jim Dunn (converted into a 
mildly pretentious, stammering young movie 
director: ‘I’m not interested in making a 
Hollywood picture — I know something about 
Eisenstein and Flaherty’) and a negro assist- 
ant, J. J. Burden. The play’s photographers 
have fused with the play’s Dunn and Jaybird. 
Dunn has paid out enough to give the junkies 
a fix or two and is installed, shooting the 
footage we see, as the film opens. There are 


two cameras, his and J.J.’s, and wheneve 
Jim Dunn intrudes into the action, Nipping 
around with a hand-light or hand-camera, w 
know that it is thanks to J.J.’s lens that w 
can see him. When J.J. makes a couple of 
fleeting appearances, presumably Jim jg 
operating the other camera. It is, if you like 
an acted documentary; and it is possible to 
go mad by thinking on it too closely, for Jim 
further beseeches his genuine articles, slumped 
around the big dirty pad where he’s on loca. 
tion, to act a little for him: he isn’t avers 
to their doing ‘bits’ for the camera and for the 
greater interest of his film, documentary 
though it is (‘where's your capsule comments, 
man?’), 

The four main junkies (the others have 
little to do beyond playing excellent jazz from 
time to time) make mostly ironic dabs at this, 
spouting wildly, sometimes getting caught up 
in the game but generally losing the thread in 
mid-action or mid-story. Those, therefore, 
who would rather know exactly where they 
sit in relation to the realities may like to tell 
themselves that, from their cinema-seat, they 
are watching actors who are pretending to be 
drug-addicts who are occasionally pretending 
to be actors for the benefit of the man with 
money who wants to make a really swinging 
film about their activities. In fact, the difficul- 
ties of adjustment that all this implies are 
non-existent: what one sees is the hour of 
so’s footage shot by both men and later put 
together by J.J. for public showing: Jim 
Dunn was presumably too disgusted by his 
fall, and by his failure to get the film he 
hoped for, to realise that what he had got, 
with him in it, was a magnificent ‘document 
ary’ in its own right. 

For Jim gets drawn in, decisively. He invites 
his first fix and is sick; after, he wambles 
about with a hand-camera while we suddenly 
get shots of a poster, stove, tape-recorder, ash- 
tray, fire-bucket, light-bulb, and window 
cracked into a spider’s web. The negro Sam 
embarks on a long, impossible story and Jim's 
camera loses interest, goes after an insect's 
staggering progress up the wall. ‘There's 
nothing happening visually,’ he abruptly com- 
plains. ‘Visually?’ offers Sam, poking his head 
through a hoop. 

The film is strewn with this sort of aside, 
The separate worlds of the junkies want to 
stay closed to Dunn’s intrusions and when the 
lights bother them or he cajoles too hard, 
they flinch or snarl and now and then even 
unite in a complicity of jeering laughter. 
Every performance falls perfectly into place, 
from the jerky psychopath of Ernie to the 
evilly beautiful Cowboy, the connection him- 
self, whose drawling, metallic certainties ut 
coil with the slow force of springs. The prit- 
cipal actors are constantly fascinating t 
watch, constantly in character, drilled to the 
yawn, one feels; and the result is that one 
stays as uninvolved in their predicament as 
they themselves, as real junkies, might be. 
Blessedly, though I suppose rather oddly, one 
never felt the need for therapy or a broom 
to sweep their problems away: one didn't 
really sense problems, only an activity. Some 
thing jarred, then, at those few introductions 
of awareness left over from the more wordy 
play. There are one or two other disruptions 
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of the prevailing dulled intensity: Sister Salva- 
tion, brought up to the flat by Cowboy as a 
cover, is also a theatrical presence in the 
use of variety and pathos and I could have 
jone with less of her; the mute, listless simple- 
ton who lurches in again with his record- 
player and a Charlie Parker disc to conclude 
ihe revel comes too pat for this sort of ver- 
imo; there is a rapid glimpse of J.J. filming in 
, mirror, but in such a position that he 
couldn't himself have taken the shot. Other- 
yise, The Connection seems to me to be tech- 
sically and emotionally flawless. 

These will certainly appear to some as large 
caims for a small film with an unsavoury 
subject. Perhaps I should stress once more the 
infinitely patient and resourceful artistry of 
Shirley Clarke’s direction. It might also be 
conceded that some of the director's habitual 
problems — the establishment of motivation, 
the best angle for a shot — were simplified by 
the circumstances of her assignment: the 
only fitfully coherent junkies could be eaves- 
dropped on more like apes than people; the 
single closed set limited what the camera 
could do; and the camera, anyway, was a 
privileged participant in this film, with an in- 
temittently starring role. If we allow so 
much, we are still left with a fresh, unfussy 
treatment of a subject mined with hazards. 
snd, though I should hesitate to put too much 
weight on this, the film does contrive to in- 
corporate its own condemnation of what 
goes on under the cameras’ noses. Behind one 
of them is the fugitive, barely glimpsed J.J., 
recognised as ‘hip’, reticent, a monosyllabic 
recorder, whose silences may be felt by the 
sensitive as somehow judicial. 

Les Adolescentes (Cinephone and Jacey), 
helped by Alberto Lattuada, takes a 16-year- 
old girl from an awakening to erotic organ 
music - shades of Torre Nilssen — through a 
day that spins by like a dwarf Dolce Vita up 
toan early bedtime in a castle with Christian 
Marquand. After which she sensibly goes 
home and stares at the wall. Pacy and funny 
in the middle, slow and pretentious every- 
where else. Mervyn LeRoy’s The Devil at 
Four O'Clock (Odeon, Leicester Square) has 
Spencer Tracy as a brandy priest on a vol- 
canic island, Frank Sinatra as a bad convict 
who kisses a good blind girl, and a denou- 
ment in which some little lepers are saved and 
the island blows up, carrying with it Tracy, 
Sinatra and two other useful actors. 


Labourers Lost 
ROGER GELLERT 


On a cold, dark winter morning. five work- 
men gather on a railway platform, bound for 
heir new assignment — a building site, where 
they are to work for the rest of the week. 
City gents drift by, burbling inanely; then the 
tain comes. They arrive at the site, meet 
their fellow-workers, and join in an hour's 
apathetic road-laying. After this comes the 
piece-work, with its incentive to get a move 
o. The men divide into two teams to attack 
WO sections of the job. They start mixing 
ment, laying foundations. One team notices 
wth alarm that the other is getting well 
iad of them, then sees why: they are 
ticking the foundations with large quantities 
fearth as well as cement. Dangerous? Well, 
wy the offenders, we'll be miles away by the 
lime the houses fall down. It rains. They 
tire into a small tarpaulined shelter, drink 
‘, swop dirty or sentimental anecdotes, 
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This weekend in 


THE MIND OF 
THE RUSSIANS 


A Psychiatrist’s Analysis 


What combination of inborn national characteristics and political 
indoctrination has produced the RUSSIAN OF THE 1960s? This question is 
one for either a student of politics or a psychiatrist — and in LORD TAYLOR 
the two combine: he is both an eminent psychiatrist and a former 
Labour M.P. 

In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday Lord Taylor analyses the Russian 
character with all the clinical objectivity of the doctor’s consulting-room. 
He traces the various behaviour-patterns of the Russian personality — 
including the schizoid and manic-depressive — and examines their possible 
effects on Soviet home and foreign policy. 

“When people behave strangely in the eyes of their neighbours . . . it is 
always because they behave differently,” he says. “ It is as though we were 
facing each other on a playing-field. We know the game is rugger, they know 
it is soccer. Both sides agree only that it is football—and that the other 
side is cheating.” 

The Russians have been evaluated by economists, politicians and 
sociologists — but here uniquely is a PSYCHIATRIST’S EYE-VIEW of them. 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES 




















THE PUBLIG SCHOOLS 


Eton's Head Examines their Place Today—and their Future 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS — their very name sounds a summons to battle in Britain’s 
class-divided society. “Merge them with the State system —they’re 
nurseries of privilege and breeding-grounds of lop-sided, outmoded 
attitudes !” growls the Extreme Left. . . . “ Bastions of all that’s finest in 
our British way of life— produce self-reliance, honesty, straight-bats, 
tomorrow’s leaders !’’ huffs the Extreme Right... . “‘ Well, they do at least 
set a certain scholastic standard,” say the Middlemen, “ but couldn’t they 
make them just a little more accessible for the rest of us?”... 

Prejudice aside, what is the case for and against the public schools ? An 
important question these days when more parents than ever before — many 
of them not themselves public school products —are clamouring to get 
their children into these expensive establishments. Are these schools giving 
value for money? Are they striving to retain their exclusiveness — or are 
they prepared to lower their ancient draw-bridges to more boys from 
grammar and primary schools ? 

In THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend DR. ROBERT BIRLEY — headmaster of 
ETON for the past thirteen years, and the expert who advised on the post- 
war educational rehabilitation of Germany — examines the public school 
system and the arguments for its retention or abolition. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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N.B. 
Next week on ITV 


@B Monday November 27 at 7.00 p.m,* 
‘All Our Yesterdays’. Twenty-five 
years ago: Edward VIII Visits Wales. 
Duke of Norfolk to Wed. Opening of 
San Francisco Bridge. John Barrymore’s 
Suicide of French 
Minister. @ Monday November 27 at 
10.30 p.m,f ‘Drawn From Life’: 
JOHN BERGER talks with a woman 


who has an administrative job, fond of 


Fourth Marriage. 


travel, who describes a moment at a 
party. Berger talks also with a charge- 
hand rigger in a dry-docks, who 
describes what working with his mates 
means to him. Berger shows them 
paintings, all in different ways con- 
nected with their experiences. @ 
Thursday November 30 at 9.40 p.m, 
‘A RESOUNDING TINKLE’—the 
prize-winning play by N. F. Simpson. 
Have you an elephant in your garden? 
Have you ever been asked to form a 
government? Been caught in a tele- 
vision studio during production of a 
play? You have all these things to look 
forward to—and more. @ Friday 
December 1 at 8.55 p.m, BOOTSIE & 
SNUDGE: the Rt. Hon. Sec’s half- 
yearly accounts are {115 short. B. and S. 
search for the missing cash while the 
Rt. Hon. Sec is asleep. @ Friday 
December 1 at 10.35 p.m, {‘Appoint- 
ment With...” Malcolm Muggeridge 
talks with MARIAN ANDERSON, 


the famous American negro singer. 


GRANADA TV 


*All stations except ATV, Anglia, 
Grampian. 


tAll stations except TWW, Ulster, 
tAll stations except ATV, Grampian, 
Scottish, TWW, Tyne-Tees, Westward. 


the cementing 
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tease one another, fart, philosophise, till the 
rain stops. The foreman now proposes that 
they clean out a muddy ditch. One of the 
labourers, who happens to be feeling bloody- 
minded, says no, not unless you issue us with 
gumboots. The others take up the cry 
Authority cannot, or will not, help, and 
most of the men walk out on the job. One 
pinches a shovel to make good a bit of the 
money he’s chucking away. We see them back 
on the same railway platform, the same 
evening, homeward bound, rueful but defiant. 

So runs a bald synopsis of Henry Chap- 
man’s That's Us, which the Royal Court 
slipped in for a week from their Cambridge 
outpost, and about which most of the critical 


| classes have been very posh and dismissive, 


declining to admit that that was them. | don’t 
know why. Mr Chapman writes from experi- 
ence, so there is no question of patronising 
the workmen, or inflating them into senti- 
mental symbols. Nor is he a naive writer: the 
play is as cunningly shaped as a sonata, 


| falling into contrasted movements, each with 


its own flavour and tempo. After the fever of 
section, the shelter sym- 
posium is so snug and absorbing that one 
feels, well back in the stalls. the bitter dis- 
inclination to lurch back into the cold. wet 
afternoon. William Gaskill’s direction was a 
miracle of precision and tact; there wasn't a 
phoney note in the performances. all of 
which were good, if none outstanding. The 
human condition was writ small but clear, 
and my only regret was that Mr Chapman 
imposed too much formal repetitiveness on 
his dialogue: ‘Such a game it is!’ from the 
little Jew, ‘Don’t talk to me about .. .” from 
the pathetic gaffer, and so on. 

The intrepid amateurs of the Tower, 
Canonbury, have just — with gusto - revived 
a real collector's piece: the Penthesilea of 
Kleist, perhaps the most hilarious tragedy 
ever penned by a man of genius. It would 
need an Arthur Marshall to do justice to this 


epic of the Amazon Queen's thumping 
passion for Achilles, a sado-masochistic 
fantasy of elephantine proportions. The 


hunted hero, half fascinated, half alarmed, 
finally meets a Liebestod to end all 
Liebestode: Penthesilea, having set her 
hounds on him in a fit of bacchic frenzy, 
shoots him down from a tree with one well- 
aimed shaft, then joins the dogs in tearing 
him to pieces with her teeth. 


The Ham Hand 


MAX HARRIS 


Throughout Australia it has become a dic- 
tum among the more sophisticated saloon-bar 
wits that an Australian play cannot achieve 
international stature until it has been rejected 
by the Adelaide Festival of Arts. Adelaide has 
set up as the antipodean Edinburgh and has 
done very well to date — except in the matter 
of indigenous drama. The first fiasco occurred 
in 1960 when Seymour’s One Day of the Year 
was rejected by the Festival’s Board of Gov- 
ernors on the grounds that it would prove 
offensive to the returned soldiers of the 
nation. Adelaide theatre people produced the 
play despite this and it was a great success. 
This year’s Festival brought an even more 
spectacular rejection. The Board of Gover- 
nors vetoed Patrick White’s play The Ham 
Funeral on a variety of extraordinary 
grounds: bad box office; coterie experimen- 
talism; offensive to public delicacy (a foetus 





is uncovered in a rubbish tin); and the authy 
unknown! The decision started a nation-wig 
theatre controversy in January of this year 
with Hugh Hunt, the retiring Trust Diregty 
on the side of the angels. His successor, Nel 
Hutchison, made no bones about his inteng 
dislike of the play. In the event the play wy 
powerfully presented on 15 November 
the Adelaide University Theatre Guild, 
The Ham Funeral lies right outside th 
current naturalist Australian tradition. Writte 
back in White’s expatriate days, the Austr, 
lian component of cane-cutters, bushwacker 
ratbags. drongos and good mates is totally 
absent. With the setting in a Pimlico lodging 
house the leading characters are surrey 
images of landlord, landlady and lodger, wig 
a baleful chorus of Edwardian  relativg 
White's main affinity is with Pinter - an affip 
ity but not an influence since The Han 
Funeral precedes Pinter’s work by at least, 
decade. White's use of an irresistible nigh 
mare logic is allied to a quality rare j 
Australian theatre at least: an original, thyth. 
mical, and sustainedly beautiful use of lang. 
uage. In the developing idiom of Australia 
theatre White's play is highly exciting becauy 
it marks the first possibility of lyricism anj 
of an extension of the present Seventeen) 
Doll naturalism. In addition White as play. 
wright has indulged the ghoulish comic visig 
which has only become strongly apparent ia 
his prose in the recent Riders in the Chario, 
The Ham Funeral gives one mighty new rok 
to contemporary acting: Mrs Lusty, a ma 
sive, hot-fleshed matriarch, memorably played 
by the distinguished West Australian actres, 
Joan Bruce. It is likely that London will se 
White’s new and more Australianised play, 
The Season at Sarsaparilla, before this om 
Either play is bound to alter profoundly th 
English image of Australian drama. 


Masked Man 


FRANCIS NEWTON 


Each of the eminent American jaz 
musicians who have raided London simul 
taneously this week would deserve an article 
to himself - all except Dave Brubeck, whos 
act now seems as galvanised, lifeless and 
superficial as a sponsor’s announcement 
There is really no mystery about the recent 
appearance of a Brubeck record in the Hit 
Parade (the real one. where a man has to 
compete with Presley and the idiot children) 
Good artists get there sometimes, but som 
men belong there by fate. One congratulates 
a good showman on knowing his business 
and passes on 

This still leaves several artists who cannot 
be dismissed. There is Paul Desmond (with 
Brubeck), with his increasingly remote and 
ethereal horn, playing as though at the last 
stages of a nocturnal féte champétre to cele 
brate the completion of a luxury fall-out 
shelter, his ballads full of cool sympathy but 
also of a desire to dissociate himself from the 
proceedings. There was that extraordinary 
drummer Elvin Jones, the most masterly We 
have heard here in years, splendid in a smal 
leather cap and a vast knitted brown-and- 
white Norwegian ski-type jacket. There Was 
John Coltrane (also on LTZ-K 15219), 8 
greatly gifted saxophonist, who suffers the 
triple disadvantage of Africanism, competing 
for the ‘furthest-out’ position in the avant 





garde, and a lack of self-criticism. Africa s 
a great place, but not so far for jazz; and it 
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suits drummers rather than horn-players. The 
tachisme Of the present avant-garde makes 
good jazz in spite of, rather than because of, 
its abandonment of theme and form. And 
most people’s ideas run out long before 20 
minutes. 


There remains Dizzie Gillespie whose trip | 


Earn il 


(with Coltrane) has been far too brief. Gilles- 
pie, a small, button-eyed, heavily-armoured 
man has been for many years the most 
dazzling, versatile and consistent instrumen- 
talist in jazz, and is one of the three or four 
most important individual players in the entire 
history of the music. His reputation (except 
for a few years in the Forties, when his 
goatee, dark glasses, beret and chess-playing 
became the trade-mark of the young jazz 


intellectual) has never caught up with his | 
merits. There are signs that this injustice is at | 


last ending. He can be seen to be, not a chef 
décole or a pace-maker (he has been both in 
his time), but a giant in the central tradition 
of jazz. He comes to us at the peak of his 
maturity, no longer needing to advertise his 
incredible technical virtuosity, prepared even 
to play with simple feeling, though still reluct- 
ant - certainly on the concert platform - to 
wear his heart outside. He prefers a very 
mobile mask. There is nothing that this great 
artist cannot do, no moment when he does 
not affirm and enhance life. 

The Jazz and Poetry Festival (St Pancras 
Town Hall, 27 November) cannot compensate 
for his absence, but anyone who wishes to 
hear many of the best modern British players 
in one evening will be able to do so there. 


Matters of Scale 
DAVID DREW 


The first fully professional concert perform- 
ance in England of Mahler’s Third Symphony 
was given last week at the Festival Hall by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Jascha 
Horenstein, and there can have been few in 
the large audience who did not feel a pro- 
found sense of gratitude to the conductor and 
the orchestra. When an unfamiliar work of 
this scale - filling the whole programme - 
can take its place in one of our regular con- 
cert series, and be given an achieved and 
mature performance, there is some reason 
for pride in London’s musical life. The play- 
ing of this splendid orchestra was at its very 
best, and Horenstein surpassed himself. There 
are not many living conductors who could 
sustain a symphonic structure of this kind. 

But can Mahler sustain it? The audience 
seemed to think so, but the press, on the 
whole, did not. The minority is not always 
tight. The suggestion has been made that 
nothing but fashion leads us to condone in 
Mahler faults which we condemn in Liszt or 
Strauss; and such professions of sterling 
objectivity are always a paying proposition on 
the black market of criticism. Nevertheless, 
one should question whether there is any valid 
parallel between the structural methods of 
Mahler and those of the not-so-unfashionable 
Strauss or Liszt. Take for instance Liszt's 
Faust Symphony. Copious cuts may be made 
in that work without seriously damaging the 
musical sense, and anyone who claims that 
Mahler’s Third is equally diffuse should be 
challenged to make a similar attempt. 

The first movement of the Symphony is 
the most widely criticised, and that is the 
Price it pays for its mountainous originality. 

One accepts, as one must, the four. complex 
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more’ 
interest 


An organisation specialising exclusively in finance 
for the Building, Ownership and Management of 
Property invites you to open a Deposit Account and 
earn 84° per annum paid gross without deduction 


of Tax. 
®@ No fees or commissions. 
® Immediate withdrawals. 
s 


Full details on request. 


To: Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 


{ 


| Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055) | 
Please send, without obligation, Balance Sheet and descriptive Booklet. 
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THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Welbeck 3781 


INFORMATION: 


TOURIST SECTION - JORDAN EMBASSY 
7 PALACE GREEN, LONDON W.8 


Tel. WES 3685/6 











EDITORS ARE HUMAN 


The School referred to in the article “Editors 
are Human” (john O’London’s) is The London 
School of Journalism, Several phrases are signifi- 
cant. “| think that the tutor must have spent, 
on occasions, two hours or more on my lessons.” 
“His comments often run to three or four pages 
of typescript.” The standard of personal coach- 
ing given by the LSJ is unsurpassed. If you wish 
to enquire about the School’s various courses 
you will not be bombarded with follow-up 
letters. If you enrol, you will work under one 
coach who will help you along your own lines 
Your work will be returned promptly . . . no 
waiting for two or three months. LSJ courses 
cover Articles, Stories, Staff Journalism, Radio 
Plays, English Literature, History, etc. Ask us 
to send you ‘Writing for the Press’ post free: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S.), 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for our free booklet 
explaining all modern methods 
of Family Planning. Sent post free and under plain 
cover with details of our Confidential Postal Service 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 100) 333 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Please send your free booklet under plain, sealed cover 
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groups of the exposition, the length of the 
development is obligatory, and the recapitula- 
tion is, relatively speaking, epigrammatic. The 
dialectical progress from here to the minuet 
second movement, and from this marvellous 
reformation of tradition to the intensely 
innovating scherzo, is perfectly judged. But 
the greatest triumphs are on the greatest scale 
— a scale which unites the later movements 
with their mighty predecessor and weighs 
them together, cumulatively. The develop- 
ment of the first movement does not end until 
the work itself has ended. 


Weekend Competition 
No. 1,657 Set by D. R. Peddy 


Evelyn Waugh’s Unconditional Surrender 
mentions a wartime literary competition 
which called for an ‘Ode to the Sword of 
Stalingrad’. In the light of recent develop- 
ments in the USSR, competitors are invited 
to compose another ‘Ode to the Sword of 
Stalingrad’. Limit 16 lines. Entries by 5 
December. 


Result of No. 1,654 Set by A. M. Robertson 


Competitors are asked to frame an extract 
from a Freeman Face to Face interview with 


any of the following: Oliver Cromwell, 
Harriette Wilson, Nero, Dr Johnson, the 


Marquis de Sade, Gladstone. 


Report By John Freeman 


Perhaps I was the wrong person to judge; 
yet anybody else who found it easier to uis- 


BERNARD 


M. BARUCH 
The Public Years 


The Autobiography of a Great American 





Controversial and compelling — one of 
America’s most versatile public figures 
looks back over his years as “adviser to 
Presidents.” _Illustrated. 30s. 


MERVYN 
LEVY 


The Human Form in Art 


This absorbing history of the nude in art also 
gives a practical guide to figure drawing and 
painting. Lavishly illustrated, including 12 
colour plates. Just out. 30s. 


ODHAMS 








The optimism of Modern China: 
life, work and leisure 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 
Illustrated monthly — 10s p.a. 
post free from Peking 


Subscriptions placed before end January 
qualify for gift of 12 sheets elegant traditional 


writing paper 





Subs. Import Dept 
44 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1 




















pense praise would have been over-indulgent. 
1 tried to apply the following tests: (i) that 
the questioner as well as the victim should be 
credibly parodied; (ii) that the sequence of 
question and answer should develop coher- 
ently and realistically (in real-life interviews 
you can prepare the questions, but not always 
predict the answers); (iii) that the exchange 
should show, if possible, wit, but at least some 
kind of insight into character. Having read 
the entries, | add one more Golden Rule of 
interviewing: the answers should add up to 
at least five times the length of the questions! 
Far too many of entries presented that ratio 
in reverse — and even the winners were not 
faultless in this respect. L. G. Udall’s Nero 
went well: 


‘Knowing now the course which events have 
taken, does His Imperial Majesty think his 
attitude might have been modified towards 
Christianity?’ 

‘Certainly not. I consider that, apart from 
the founder, I did more tor that religion than 
anybody. Under my auspices it was purified, 
hardened and sanctified. In my day a Christian 
really was a Christian. It is deplorable the way 
subsequent rulers have sapped the life out of 
it. 

Two guineas each to Allan M. Laing and 
G. J. Blundell. A guinea for Vera Telfer, who 
spoiled a first-class entry with a real pig of a 
question at the end. 

DR JOHNSON 

‘Dr Johnson, I believe that you undertake an 
annual pilgrimage to Lichfield market-place 
where you stand in penance for the fact that you 
declined to assist your father in his bookselling 
business there. May I ask, what are your 
thoughts on those occasions?’ 

‘Sir, they are thoughts of thankfulness to God 
Almighty for having given me sufficient strength 
of purpose not to have become a bookseller.’ 

‘Nevertheless, I should have thought that 
bookselling would have been a not uncongenial 
occupation for a man of literary tastes, such as 
yourself.’ 

‘Sir, there is a vast difference between selling 
books for money and making them for money.’ 

‘The difference between sixpence and half-a- 
crown, I suppose?’ 

‘Nay, sir; the difference between a groat and 
a sovereign. Booksellers, sir, are the handmaids 
of literature, authors the kings. Depend upon it, 
you cannot overpay an author.’ 

G. J. BLUNDELL 
DR JOHNSON 

‘But you must admit, Doctor, that your obiter 
dicta are often, to say the least, dogmatic?’ 

‘Sir, I speak to convince. Would you have me 
stammer truth with the modest cough of a minor 
poet?’ 

‘By no means, but doesn’t undue emphasis of 
opinion sometimes give rise to suspicion of 
uncertainty in the speaker?’ 

‘On occasion, I may not be so assured as I 
sound; but you are to consider, Sir, that I have a 
reputation to sustain.” 

‘Quite. Your method of discussion, Dr John- 
son, often leaves the forum littered, so to speak, 
with the corpses of your humiliated opponents. 
Don't you ever feel compunction for the 
slaughtered?’ 

‘No, Sir. When a man crosses swords with me, 
he must look after himself. Let him acquire the 
epidermis of an elephant if he fears to be 
punctured.” 

‘You don't believe in tempering the wind to 
the shorn lamb?’ 

‘The wind of truth? No, Sir.’ 

ALLAN M. LaInG 


OLIVER CROMWELL 

‘Which do you think has influenced you more, 
heredity or environment?’ 

‘I am descended from Adam in whom we have 
all died and have dwelt among a godly company 
of saints who have strengthened that faith by 
which we live,’ 
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“We need not go back to Adam. Have you nq 
some of the characteristics of your great-greg. 
uncle, Thomas Cromwell?’ 

‘I condemn his self-seeking.” 

“You, who became Protector? But you hay 
his ruthlessness?’ 

‘I am a merciful man.’ 

‘As a regicide? And in Ireland?’ 

‘Cruel necessity and a hatred of Popishnes, 
I gave freedom to all true Protestants.’ 

‘You once begged an intolerant Protestant tg 
consider, in the bowels of Christ, whether be 
might not be wrong. Yet you massacred wome, 
and children because you thought them wrong, 
Are you a schizophrene?’ 

VERA TELFER 


The Countryside 
EDWARD HYAMS 


The most striking change in agricultural 
ways has been in the replacement of the 
mental, not the phiysical, tools. Mechanisatiog 
of physical farming operations is ley 
important in the long run than the kind of 
mechanisation which leads to abandonment of 
judgment in favour of measurement; in other 
words, the abandonment of art in favour of 
science. It will entail loss of skill and, since mep 
rejoice in their skill, loss of happiness; it wil 
also entail an aesthetic loss, since the judgment 
of a skilled man in the applied arts was a 
pleasant to contemplate as the judgment of 
a skilled man in the fine arts. It used to be 
necessary to have a man about who could tell 
when to start picking, say, an orchard of pear 
Now there’s a machine which measures the 
maturity of the fruit in terms of its resistance 
to a probe. 

Until recently the skilled vigneron relied 
on his palate’s ability to judge the sugar 
acidity balance in the grapes in order to know 
when to make the vintage. Now we rely ona 
refractometer. I believe that some judgment is 
still needed to pick a good malting sample of 
barley. In pig-farming it’s important to b& 
able to estimate the proportion of flesh to 
bone, lean to fat, on a live pig. This has 
hitherto been done by trained judgment. Now 
it can be done by echo-sounding; you shoot 
sound-waves into the pig and read off the 
depth of fat over lean, lean over bone, ona 
dial. I suppose it’s all right. But it does rather 
remind me of the old wartime joke about 
German ersatz — Goering introducing a scien 
tist to Hitler with the words: ‘This man claims 
he can make butter from milk.’ I claim you 
can make sensitive instruments of judgment 
out of men and I can't help wondering what 
we think our brains and senses are for. Know 
ing when to say bingo, perhaps. 

However nobody has provided the fish 
wholesalers with an artificial nose yet, because 
no substance whose electrical conductivily 
varies according to the scent playing on it has 
been discovered. Consequently men have to be 
trained to sort fish into freshness grades by 
the smell, 

On the whole the sense of smell is 9 
neglected that in the majority of people it s 
more or less atrophied. It can be sharpened by 
a country life and particularly by gardening 
provided you don’t smoke much. I have dis 
covered to my gratification that years of sa¥ 
ing and splitting logs for the fire have left me 
able to distinguish certain kinds of timber 
with my eyes shut; oak, for example, has # 
very characteristic smell. | also rely on my 
nose to tell me whether compost heaps af 
fermenting correctly. But the principal use 
the nose in the garden is as a source 
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pleasure and, rarely, as a means of identifying 
ant species Or varieties. 

Gardeners complain that plant breeders 
jgnore scent; it’s inevitable, for sight is our 
master sense and the breeder is primarily con- 
gerned with form and colour. But scent is 
coming back, and in the better rose catalogues 
yarieties are always keyed for scent so that it 
is possible to buy only strongly scented kinds. 
Whether by accident or design, scent is strong 
in the best of the new ‘blue’ roses, the most 
attractive of the more recently achieved new 
colours. These roses, either hybrid teas or 
foribundas, are, at their best, a subtle and 
very pleasing shade of silvery lavender; the 
gent is that of the old-fashioned deep crimson 
and purple roses. In the variety Sterling Silver 
it is very strong indeed. 

Testing visitors for sense of smell yields odd 
results. Almost all can smell common myrtle, 
rosemary, artemesia, mint; not one in 50 can 
tell one from the other with the eyes shut. A 
jarge minority cannot smell lily-of-the-valley, 
yiolets or lilac at all; a majority only intermit- 
tently. Either fragrance from these flowers is 
jn fact intermittent, or their scent quickly 
saturates the sense of smell. It is easy to tell 
cypresses from thujas among the conifers by 
the scent of the crushed foliage; but most 
people cannot smell them at all. To me the 
sent of myrtle, very spicy, is the most 
delicious; I find however that most people, 
even those sophisticated in their indulgence of 
the sight and hearing, prefer sweet smells, 
even the oily sweetness of violets which, at 
high intensity, I find slightly sickening, though 
pot as nauseating as the smell of the tuberoses 
which I grew some years ago and which 
almost kept me out of the greenhouse. 

Incidentally, scent in fruit is no guide to 
favour; the best smelling apples are not the 
best flavoured and alpine strawberries are 
far more fragrant than the ordinary ones, yet 
jasteless until well steeped in white wine. 


City Lights 


If you dislike emptying your own dustbin, 
if you are used to leaving such things to the 
professional care of pimply accountants and 
mauve stockbrokers, you will naturally 
assume, when you become Prime Minister, 
that economic policy can be left to ambitious 
juniors and civil servants. But you will not 
forget to demonstrate from time to time that 
you can be much more brilliantly common 
than the Common Man himself. MacWonder 
will prove his mastery of the business cycle 
by winning elections. MacEurope will enrol 
the economists to support his. political dreams. 
And now, to an economic crisis which seems 
to be different in kind from his predecessors, 
MacMiddleway with assure us that everything 
will go well provided that we all pull together. 

The City, skilled in trimming its prices to 
tery shift of the breeze, is baffled and cross. 
If the situation is different from those which 
Preceded it, the measures taken to meet it are 
much the same. Home demand is falling (sales, 
production, investment plans are all falling) 
but the balance of payments is as bad as ever. 
Whitehall, secure and objective, would like to 
Squeeze us till the pips squeak, on the assump- 
ton that our inefficient managers and idle 
Workers would then suddenly reform them- 
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telves; but HMG is still chiefly concerned to 
us all fairly happy until the date of the 
uext election can be settled. For the past three 
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AN 
EXECUTOR 
MUST BE... 


».. SO Many things. He must be able to assure 
that your estate is wound up quickly, efficiently 
and in strict accordance with your wishes, without 
worry and exhausting responsibility for your 
family. He must be able to safeguard your assets, 
shouldering the burden of the technical and admin- 
istrative problems involved. He must be a capable 
and sympathetic adviser to whom your dependants 
can turn. Yes, of an executor much is required; 
and all of these requirements are fulfilled when you 


appoint MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Manager of any branch of the Midland Bank or of the Trustee 
Company will gladly give you further details and arrange for confiden- 


tial discussions; or you may write direct to Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd., Head Office, 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 

















IN HONOUR OF 


CHIEF LUTHULI 


to mark the occasion of his award of the 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
Christian Action with the Anti-Apartheid Movement have arranged a meeting at 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER Friday DECEMBER [5th at 7.30 p.m. 
(NOTE: DECEMBER 15th) 


Speakers will include: OLIVER TAMBO, BISHOP REEVES, 
PHILIP NOEL BAKER, MP 
Chairman: CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 


Tickets 2/6 reserved, 1/- unreserved from 


Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 
Anti-Apartheid, 15 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 or at the Hall 
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weeks therefore, while the indicators of home 
business activity have been turning steadily 
downwards, Mr Lloyd has been busily 
promising that world trade and home business 
activity would be expanding very shortly; 
junior ministers and senior civil servants have 
been simultaneously proclaiming that restric- 
tions would continue, that entry into Europe 
would mean an early, sharp cut in tariffs, and 
that the narrowness of profit margins on 
exports would soon be matched by those on 
home sales. Share prices, puzzled, went up 
with Mr Lloyd. 

They went up in a sharp burst last week 
when he made yet another speech, not much 
different from the rest, in which he hinted an 
expansion in world trade would soon enable 
him to move on from emergency restrictions 
to long-term planning. The City is not much 
interested in long-term planning or the pro- 
jected Council - the TUC and the FBI, it 
assumes, are out only to usurp various func- 
tions of government, the government is out 
only to get support for whatever policy both 
sides agree to support — but it is always ready 
to take a Minister's word for it that things 
have improved. The boomlet however was 
short-lived. Mr Lloyd’s optimism was closely 
followed by news of wage settlements to elec- 
tricity and airport workers which suggested 
that the pay pause was now virtually over. 
Newspapers and backbenchers reacted quickly 
and a crisis seemed imminent, MacWonder 
had to take over himself and toss a few un- 
important people to the wolves to demonstrate 
that the government still knows how to be 
tough. But the damage had been done. The 
affair had served to show that the government 


is incapable of thinking about economic policy 
in economic terms. Lord Hailsham, after 
talking about honesty and service and ances- 
tors, said last week that ‘after seven years 
of war and six of Socialism. I think the 
country deserved a bit of a spree, a holiday 
from austerity, a relaxation of taut nerves. 
Nevertheless, I think that it is time to change, 
to sound again the note of seriousness and 
dedication which characterised our covenant- 
ing forefathers, 

The City is no longer much impressed by 
this sort of stuff. If it dislikes the Labour 
Party, it despises the Macmillan Tories; and 
it realises that the government, by committing 
the country to the waves of free competition, 
has left itself with little more influence over 
events than is needed to time an election. The 
odd thing, when almost everyone but the 
politicians is seriously considering the possibi- 
lity of devaluation, is that the pound should 
still be quoted at $2.81 4. 


* * . 


Questions are regularly asked in the House 
nowadays about dividend restraint; the latest 
tried to trip up the Chancellor with his own 
umbrella — the fact that high surtax-payers (a 
few of them still remain) prefer to plough back 
profits and pay only the company rate of tax 
rather than pay them out and suffer the full 
private rate. The appeal for dividend restraint 
was a joke from the beginning: profits had 
been falling for some months before July and 
dividends were bound to follow them down 
sooner or later. But there has, in fact, been no 
obvious response to the Chancellor’s appeal. 
Lord Hailsham, who has kept a boy counting, 
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had to admit in a recent debate that a thing 
of the companies announcing dividends sing 
July had increased them. And by how much) 
The Financial Times analysis shows y 
increase in net equity dividends report 
during August-October from £56m to £61m. 
over 9 per cent. 


Company News 


Cunard, to the relief of stockholders, hy 
been refused permission to lose money on ay 
flights across the Atlantic. 

Whiteley’s, the white elephant, has at hay 
received a tolerable bid from Unite 
Draperies, in cash. 

Fitch Lovell, a wholesale provision grow 
going vertical, is acquiring supermarke 
expertise by buying up Green's Stores (Ilford, 

Rootes, which is now behaving yg 
courageously — a year’s shut-down will beb 
to ‘purify’ the plant — has reported last year; 
profits down by half. 

United Breweries has begun the brewer 
season with a better dividend than forecay 

Charles Roberts, a wagon-making fim 
which diversified into HP finance, is havin 
to make an allowance of nearly £1m for bag 
debts, and is paying no dividend. 

English Electric has issued a warning tha 
profits are likely to be appreciably lower this 
year and that the 10 per cent dividend for. 
cast in June will not necessarily be fort 
coming. 

Beaverbrook Newspapers increased it 
revenue by over 11 per cent to £324m. hg 
year, half through sales and half throug 
advertising, but costs - half of the increag 
was in wages and salaries — rose slightly mor 





Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 








NOCK 





| COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED | 











OFFER UP TO 





INTEREST 


PLUS 1% ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. In- 
vest them with PINNOCK FINANCE 
and reap the benefit of these generous 
Interest Rates. Send to-day for the 
fully descriptive Brochure which tells 
you all about PINNOCK and explains 
how easy it is to open a Deposit | 
Account 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY, IF RE-INVESTED. | 
£100 MORE THAN DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS | 


NO FEES. DUTY OR COMMISSION | 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 i 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the world-wide Pinnock Group. Est. 
1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 


---------------5 


To THE SECRETARY, 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltda. 
17 Hanover Square, London, W 1. 
(Tel: Hyde Park 1151) 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


NAME SECTOR T HSER T TEESE EET E SSO EEE SS SSE SE EEE SEES ee. 


ADDRESS 


SOOO S EORTC SOTO ORES E RES Se RETO SEe EOE EEees 


BETS snon TosBesooe 


Ee 








SEVENOAKS 


November 24, King’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips 


OXFORD 


November 28, Town Hall, 7.30 p.m. 
Dr R. Glendinning 
Rev. Paul Oestreicher 


C.N.D., 2 Carthusian Street, E.C.1, CLE 514 











The ideal Christmas gift for £1 that lasts 
right round the year. Give your friends, and 
yourself, an annual subscription to 


“Which?” 


Reports on the value-for-money of consumer 
goods and services are published every 
month in 


“Which?” 


For full particulars of “Which?” as a 
Christmas gift, write to 


THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Dept. 6/X) 
14 Buckingham Street, London W.C2 
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The Chess Board 


No. 628. Brilliancy Prizes Awry 


And why not? Even judges are prone to error, 
and time and time again they have awarded 
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Ktc4 would 


have been preferable]; 19) KreS:. Kte3:: 20 

Ktf7?: +. Qf7: [forced since both . .. Kh7: and... Rf?: 

would lead to speedy mate}; 21) Kif7 Kh7:; 22) fe3:, 

Rf7:; 23) QOhS}, Ka8: 24) Kh2:, de3:; 25) QcS:, Rf; 26) 
Qc4t, Kh8;: 27) Qh4:, resigns. 

In yet another Belgian Championship, the 


one of 1943, much the same thing happened: a 
brilliancy prize award for a combination sub- 
sequently found to be unsound. O'Kelly (a very 
young master at the time) was White against 












811 


A: V. Soultanbéici forced the mate. How? 





1935 by 1)...Rg4 Black 

@ could have got a 2 Kts 

v. P ending, theoreti- 

x t cally still a win, but 
Zo x hardly for beginners. 

. 2) For 6 & 7 ladder-points 


both B and C are wins, 


prilliancy prizes which subsequent analysis has 


found to be misplaced. Years ago, in this !vanov-Limont. 


Fmanue! Lasker. There are many other examples 
gay back in chess literature, but two fairly 
recent ones have just been revealed in Schach- 
Echo by V. Soultanbéieff. One is Thibaut van 





fer here, by the simp'e (and fairly obvious) Rac8. Black 
could have got the brilliancy prize which, as it happened. went 
to his opponent; the move would have won in every variation, 
QeS: as well as Qg4: being punished by mate. whereas other 
mores lose at least a piece. As it happened, Biack blundered, 
thus becoming the sucker rather than the he rilliancy 


hero of a bri 
pie game}, KtceS:??; 17) Kt2f3, Rac8; 18) Be3. dé | Ktd7, 


Now back to the 15 move and to the might- 
have-been if Black had failed to oblige by a A: 
number of poor moves. 


The 4-pointer for beginners is an interesting 
ending won by the Belgian master. To contain 
the King in his mating net White played 
Black blundered 





both pretty and instruc- 
tive, and not too diffi- 
cult either. Usual prizes. 








om recalled how J. Krejcik, looking at 1) e4, cS; 2) Ktf3, d6; 3) b4, b6; 4) Bod. ef: 5) Qe2, Krc6: 
column, I recalled hoy ‘ Pe Sona 6) be:. be:, 7) 0-0, Be?: 8) Bb2, 5; 9) Bus, Bd7; 10) Qed, 
one of his ‘brilliancies’ won some decades Kino: i1) Kia3, RbS: 12) Be3, Ktb4: 13) Rabl. aS? (Kid5: 1): 

i iscovered how his opponent. inste 14) KteS5:!?!. de:; 15) BeS: [Now here's the crucial position 
earlier, dise = instead of when, starting with Rb6? Black made a number of weak 
resigning, could have turned the tables on him moves. thereby giving O'Kelly the chance of his brilliancy 

(= = 5 i > P > > ioti prize. Let's first see what did happen and then what ought 
and become the winner rather than the victim to have happened]. Rb6?? (0-0! !); 16) Ba7?:. KtdS:? (Rg8!): 
of that prize. Another famous example is 17) Qds:, Res; 18) Rb6:, Qb6:: 19) RbI, Ov: 20) Rb&t. 
Conga Oa aie -¢ 1900 ; ee Bd8; 21) QeS5+. Beo; 22) Od6, Qg5: 23) Qc}. Bd7:; 24) Of6!, IK6/6rl1/. 
Schlechter Salve, St Petersburg 1% a brilliancy Of6:; 25) Bio:, Ki8; 26) Rd8:}, Be: 27) Kied. Reo: 28) eS. 
prize winner subsequently ‘debunked’ by  Ktg4; 29) Kido. resigns. 


B: A. S. Selesniev 
3pipP1/3P1P2,24/. 


Entries by 4 December. 


1923: /3B3k/3p3b/3K2p1 


C: H. G. M. Weenink 1917: /16/P7/4k3/7B/8 





REPORT on No. 625. Set 3 November 


Qg3!! 


B: 1) BeS}!,KaS¢best): 2) Ktc6$.Ka4; 3) Ka2,b4; 4) b3},.KbS; 





° ~ ; 15) 0-0!': 16) c3, Kta4!; 17) Bb8:, ObS:: 18) £4, Qa?, ‘ 
Hoorde in the 1951 Belgian Championship. with an advantage for Black which would be even oe et Cc: 1) €6,Qe6 
if White went in for 16) Bb8:, Qb8:; 17) c3, Of4!: 18) cb:, 6) Ktc6,a5; 

1) d4. Ktf6; 2) Ktf3, 6: 3) e3 b6, 4) Bd3, Bb7: 5) K:bd2, Kta4, 19) 23. Qh6; 20) h4, Bh4:! with a decisive attack QIS:; 10) gt:.24; 
cf: 6) c3. Kic6: 7) a3, d5; 8) 0-0, Bd6; 9) Qe2. 0-0; 10) deS:, White's best chance in the last variation would seem to Evident] 
bess. ID e4, Qc7; 12) Rel, Kigd4!?!; 13) edS:, ed5:; 14) counter 17) . Of4 by 18) g3!. QOF3; 19) eb:, Bh3; 20) eS, aVEGeMmty 
Bh?:¢. Kh8; 15) KigS, Bh2 16) Kh! [The crucial position, Qa3:; 21) bS! with a good dea! of play left either side. 


provide a 


1) 


h3 and White 


5) Ktd4},Ka5; 


6) Be7:!,Obs; 7) Bds} 


; 2) Bts, Oes: 3) Kdl.e6; 4) Be6,O27: 
Kies:; .Qes:: 8) BfS,Qe4:; 
11) Kdl and wins. 


etc. 
S) Kre7.es; 
9) Kel!! (Beds), 


too easy; and so many correct 


solutions that I'll have to add a bob or two to 
fair share-out among S. N. Collings, 
M. B. Connock, H. Garfath, C. H. Hattersley, 
L. S. Jones, J. Mitchell, C. Sansom. 


ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 485 





.Turn and 
spray (9). 
ones (6). 


25. Place where 
reform (8). 














ACROSS 
1. 'm surrounded by a body- 


Twisting with the weight, 
it is used on ice (12). 


float 


24. Broken hearts for loveless 


26.°A_ king of 


s 


18. Putting it in the best tight, : : 
perhaps he was swallowed 8.The more metallic exer- 
by a fish (12). cise ogg without in- 

. accuracy (38). 
21. Vagrant boat (5). ’ , . 
11. Domestic opening which 
,’. 


in the 


(6, 6). 


cation (9). 


men do not 16.A district has a 


patches’ (Hamlet) (6). 


capital love in a vessel (9). 
. Something to eat when a 
vehicle enters a planet (8). 


starts with foreign victory 
15.Current index pure fabri- 


teasing 
desire for changes (8). 


and 17.Catastrophe which occurs 


when there are changes in 


Prizes: Three book tokens of I5s. for the first correct solu- guard holding expensive 27. Cheats start for a bob to star side (8). 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 485, New Statesman, weapons (8). obtain a penny less (8) 19. Many drink up something 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 5 December. ; deadly (6), 
Makes short work of DOWN ailing F 
T3 5 Tc 7 rogues (6). i 20. "Books in the running 
} | ie | } 9 T are i, Writer who has it in him brooks, Sermons in ——’ 
, 0 - - . Those who are puzzling to plagiarise (6). (4.¥.L./.) (6). 
about the 550 are the : ; _ le b ee 
— - —f passengers (8). 2. Infer what is chewed up - s Go under with the Central 
| ; | 10. Ruff ; ' id in the river (6). Line (5). 
‘os ufhan who puts the o . 7 
- - 3 ‘ent: . SET-SQUARE 
man in pain (6). 3.Town in central Loam Q 
_ shire (5). ; ’ 
12. Bruce wrecked when about 4 Comrades rise in the Solution to No. 483 
f to punish a pirate (9). middle of this patriotic 
13. In the country of river and song (12). 
mountains (5). 6.Splendid covering for 





PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 483 
Viiss Phoebe Ferris (Caracas) 
Mrs W. Sherard (London) 
J. Kirkby Thomas (Mansfield) 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL—<continued 





‘Qeutiny’. Full set urgently required 
Myer, 9 Hayes Crescent, NWI1 


Luck while you learn - about the 

mage-creating industries in Britain 
today. Read ‘The Big Sell’, by Judith Todd 
Lawrence and Wishart, 5s. 

WARDS World Government - How 

Britain can Lead’ a new pamphlet by 
Frank Beswick, published by London Co- 
Operative Society, Political Committee, 348 
Gry’s Inn Road, London, WC1, Is. each 
Post Is. 2$d.), 9s. dozen. 

ORLD Peace’, The Journal of Inter- 


TD. Runs of Periodicals such as 
Horizon; Scrutiny; Criterion; Rhythm; 
Verve: Minotaure Books. Libraries bought 
Fisher & Sperr, 46 Highgate High St, N6. 
IBRARIES bought: politics, economics, 
world aftairs. Labour Party/TUC/Cl 
Congress Rpts. We collect. RIV. 6807, The 
Hammersmith Bookshop, London, W6 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





OU are holiday-wise - if you go HF. 
For ‘your School or Youth party next 
year take your pick - a short trip across the 


ational Pacifism. Quarterly. Two Channel to France - or a more adventurous 
BGcome. oo Box 6537S, Atlanta visit to Russia See the grandeur of 


Switzerland's mighty peaks - or the warmth 
and colour of Italy, and its art and culture 
- or a Cruising Holiday can take you to 
Greece or Madeira, Palma or Tenerife. If 
it is Holidays at Home then HF Youth 
Camps and Youth Guest Houses provide 
especially for parties of Young People. 
There is also an HF Youth Guest House in 
the Wye Valley, with certain weeks reserved 
exclusively for individual bookings from 
the younger age group. Write or phone Now 
for free booklets ‘Holidays Abroad for 
Parties of Young People 1962’ or ‘Holidays 


E Colour Bar Bill - Questions and 

Answers, 6d. (8}d. p.f.), Labour Re- 
search Dept, 161 Drury Lane, WC2 

DOKS bought. Labour Movement; His- 

tory; Politics; Literary Criticism. Ring 
Sanley Noble, MOU. 2831. Day or evening 
HAMPsTEAD's High Hill Bookshop is 
i open every weekday from 9-7 p.m 

ly 2,500 paperback titles in stock 
6 High St, NW3. (HAM. 2218) 
ia Atlantis Bookshop: Large stock new 





2nd-hand books Specialists in Occult for Parties of Young People 1962’ The 
; Old Maps & Prints Open 6 days a Holiday Fellowship, Dept 24, 142 Great 
Week, Sats 10-7 p.m. 49a Museum St, WC1 North Way, London, NW4. Telephone: 


SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 















PERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
* all types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
2 Buckingham St, Strand. London, WC2 
GERMAN books bought & sold. Libris. | £28 

3a Boundary Rd, NW8, MAL. 3030. | EC4. 


HRISTMAS in Berlin. 8 days, leaving 
London 21 December, fully inclusive 
Vagabond Travel Lid, 112 Fleet St, 
LUDgate 0141. 











N Florence stay at Pensione Ichino - good 
Italian food, central position overlook- 
ing Pitti Palace. Students and artists wel- 


comed. Piazza Pitti 14 
ANDOI South France Charming 
Villa. 10 yards sea. Bed and breakfast 


from 12s. 6d. Box 6989 


OUTH Africa: Save £100. Special Christ- 
mas Excursion fast flights by pressur- 
ised DCOB Aircraft, only £135 return 
Leaving 11, 21 Dec., returning 8, 19, 28 
Jan. Few seats. Tel. SPE. 2962 


ROTRAVEL have something for every- 

one. Write now for your copy of our 
1961 booklet: ‘Better Holidays’. Protravel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson) LAN 3101 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 











ANYMED reproductions, framed or un- 
framed, for a Christmas present to your 
house, from our gallery. 11 Gt Turnstile, 
High Holborn, WC1I. 
PRESENTS for particular people at Heal’s 
Gift Market with self-service, and five 


floors of presents. 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, WI. 


ES Meilleurs Livres. Give a French Book 
Club subscription this Christmas. 
Details free from 127 Regent Street, W1 


HE Elgin Calendar 











1962, 9lin. x Tiin 





8s. 6d. post tree 
London, WCI1. 


British Museum, 


SCHOOLS 
URGESS Hill School at Hight Canons, 
Well End, Barnet. Freedom and self- 
government. Boarders and day children. 
Boys & girls 7-18 years. ELStree 5560. 


EW Sherwood School, co-educational, 
Progressive, parent-owned, has at the 
moment limited vacancies for boarders. 
Epsom 9619 
YCHWOOD Girls School, Oxford, 10 
to University age, small classes, excep- 
tional cultural and musical opportunities, 
self-governing community. Principal, Miss 
E. M. Snodgrass, MA. 


WHERE TO STAY 











PEN all vear round - ‘Oakdale’, Court 

Wood, Newton Ferrers, Nr Plymouth, 
S. Devon. (Noted Beauty Spot). Large com- 
fortable rooms, each with own luxury bath- 
room & lobby. C.h. and c.h.w. Sun Veran- 
dah. Mailing, book through London Secre- 
tary, Mrs Taylor, 49 Queen Victoria St, 
EC4. CITy 2912 (evenings ELStree 5688) 


IDHURST District. A charming old 

Manor house off the beaten track. 4 
acres, own produce Billiards, putting, 
croquet, licensed bar. Few vacancies for 
winter residence. Southd wns Hotel, Trot- 
ton, Nr Petersfield. Rogate 93. 


FCUPERATION at Higham House in 
53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 





Robertsbridge, Sussex. Robertsbridge 426 
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CLASSIFIED ADI ERTISEMENTS 
com 63. 6d. per line 
minimum two lines 
Prepayment essential 


average it words) 
Box number 25. Od 


Semi-display giv- 


ing greater prominence £5 per inch 
Copy by Tuesday first post. New Siates 
man, Great Turnstile. London, WCi. 


Telephone HOULborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





ESSEX 
BRAYS GROVE YOUTH CENTRI 
Tracyes Road, Harlow, Essex 
Applications are invited for the post 


oft full-time WARDEN of this Centre, 
which offers formal classes in Commer 
cial and Craft subjects and recreational 
activities for over 300 members 
possess a degree 
certificate im 
leadership and 
youth 


Candidates should 
teaching certificate or 
social studies or youth 
must have had experience in 
work 
Salary scale in accordance with Grade 
I of the Committee's scales tor Youth 
Wardens (under review) at present, 
£875 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) to £1,075 per 
annum plus additions for training and 
gtaduate qualifications if in accordance 
with the Burnham Further Education 
Salaries Report conditions 


Housing accommodation may be avail- 
able for successful applicant. Assistance 
with removal expenses in approved 
cases. 
Details and application forms from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Gar- 
dens, Rainsford Road, Chelmsford 
Closing date 4 December 1961 





ESSEX 


HALL SETTLEMENT, 
DAGENHAM 


soon as 


KINGSLEY 


Required as possible 


4 full-time YOUTH LEADER for 
duties at the Kingsley Hall Christian 
(‘ommunity Settlement, Dagenham 
which provides cultural, recreational 
and vocational activities for young 
veople. The Youth Leader will be a 
member of the County Youth Service 
Unattached Staff and will be seconded 
to the Settlement for duty 
Candidates, who must have had exper- 
ience in youth work, should possess a 
degree, teaching certificate. or diploma 
eertilicate in social studies or youth 
leadership ' 
(under review) £520 x £27 10s 
£40 (1) to £1,000 p.a. plus 
London Allowance (£38 or £51 p.a.) if 
in accordance with Burnham Further 
Education Report conditions. Previous 
experience will be taken into account in 
assessing the commencing salary 
Application form and further 
from the Chief Education 
County Gardens, Rainsford 
Cheimsford. Closing date 4 Dec 


Salary 
(16) and 


details 

Officer. 

Road, 
1961 





ESSEX 
GOODALL YOUTH CENTRE, 
LEYTON 


A full-time WARDEN is required as 
soon as possible for the GOODALI 
YOUTH CENTRE, LEYTON 


Candidates should possess a Degree. 

Social Science Diploma/Certificate or 

Teaching Certilicate and must have had 
experience in Youth Work 


Salary in accordance with Grade II of 
the Committee's Scales for full-time 
Wardens of Youth Centres, (under re- 
view) at present £925 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) 
© £1,125 per annum plus London 
Allowance (£38 or £51). The scale will 
be subject to additions for training and 
qualifications if in accordance with 
Burnham Further Education Report 
conditions. Previous relevant experience 
will be taken into account in assessing 
the commencing salary 
Assistance with removal expenses will 
be considered 
details and application form 
trom the Chief Education Officer, 
County Gardens, Rainsford Road, 
Chelmsford. Closing date 4 Dec. 1961 


Further 





AMERICA 
Mrs James Davis (ACCS), 
Principal 
OVERSEAS STAFF AGFNCY 
RICKMANSWORTH AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
is available at her office here to dis- 
cuss suitable child care and secretarial 


vacancies. 

ITALY - posts as mother’s helps 
and au pairs. 

Please write to 45 Church Street, 


Rickmansworth, for an appointment 





OUNG man required to work as Child- 
ren’s Helper with maladjusted boys at 
Bodenham Manor Residential School, Nr 
Hereford. Enthusiasm and interest in the 
problem are more important than exper- 


rence. Salary offered is £300 per annum, 
plus full residential emoluments. Apply 
Secretary to the Managers, 23 Laburnum 


Road, Birmingham, 30. 





. 


NEW STATESMAN 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continueg 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


BOWDEN HALL SCHOOL 
HOUSEMISTRESS OR INSTRUC- 
TRESS required at Bowden Hall! 


Approved School. Upton St Leonards, 
Glos. Senior girls. School undergoing 
considerable re-organisation. Interesting 
post with opportunities for a person 
with initiative and drive. Salary accord- 
ing to National Scales. Superannuated 
post, medical examination before 
appointment 


Applications with details of age. educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience to 
reach the CHILDREN’S OFFICER, 
ST JOHN'S LANE, GLOUCESTER, 
within tourteen days. Canvassing will 
disqualify. 
GUY H. DAVIS 
Clerk of the County Council 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER & HER 
CHILD 
255 Kentish Town Rd, London, NWS. 
Applications arte invited for the appoint- 
ment of GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Knowledge of field of Social Welfare 
and sufficient status to represent the 
Council and expand its work. Ability 
to administer small Office, prepared to 
participate in an Appeal to augment 
funds, and to undertake some public 
speaking. Age between 30-50. Salary 
according to experience. Pension Fund, 
Apply to Chairman, 93 Cranmer Court, 
London, SW3. 





BRIGHTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


QUALIFIFD LIBRARIAN required 

for College of Art and Crafts. Salary 

Scale APT II (£815-£960). Under the 

Council's scheme operative from 

1.4.62, FLA would proceed on that date 

to scale APT III (£960-£1,140). Full 

details and application form from the 
undersigned 

W. G. STONE, 
Director of Education, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
BASILDON 
CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
FDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
required January 1961 to work partly as 
member of clinic team and partly on 
independent work in Schools Psycho- 
logical Service. Salary: Soulbury Grade 
Il, at present £1,290 x £32 10s.-£1,560 
p.a. Particulars and form from Chief 
Education Officer, County Gardens, 
Rainsford Road, Chelmsford. 








COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


Married couple, with gocd experience 
of residential work with children, re- 
quired to take charge of Home in Ilford 
for 16 children, with resident assistant 
and domestic help. NJC salary scales for 
Superintendent and Matron — £730-£805 
and £680-£755 respectively less £180 
each for emoluments. Additional £30 
p.a. paid to holders of certificate in 
residential] child care 
Apply: Children’s Officer, 220 London 
Road, Chelmsford. 





SSISTANT for Homes Department in 

well-known Voluntary Society dealing 
with Homes for gentlepeople. Candidates 
should have experience in Social Service. 
Work calls for wisdom, understanding and 
experience. Salary according to present day 
scale. Write to Box No. 4381, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons Limited, 20 Cannon Street, 
London, EC4 


SECRETARY. pref. young/very efficient, 

for interesting varied work at a S. Lon- 
don Settlement. Work mainly connected 
with scheme for helping ex-prisoners. Could 
also be secretary to Southwark Fair. Good 
salary: five-day week. WAT. 4022. 





ESSEX 
WELLINGTON AVENUE YOUTH 
CENTRE, CHINGFORD 





Required 1 January 1962, or as soon as 
possible thereafter: 


A full-time DEPUTY WARDEN (man 
or woman) to assist the Warden in the 
general administration of this Centre, 
the organisation of classes in vocational 
subjects, and the development of 

recreational activities. 
Candidates should possess a degree, 
teacher's certificate, or a certificate or 
diploma in Social Science or Youth 
Leadership and have had experience in 

teaching and/or youth work. 

Salary (subject to review) within scale: 
£520 x £27 10s. (16) x £40 (1) to £1,000 
p.a. plus additions for approved train- 
ing and graduate qualifications and Lon- 
don Allowance of £38 or £51 p.a. The 
commencing salary would include in- 
crements for recognised teaching ser- 
vice, war national service, and previous 

approved experience. 
Assistance towards removal 

will be considered. 
Details and application forms from the 
Divisional Education Officer, Holly 
House. High Road, Buckhurst Hill to 
be returned not later than 11 Dec. 1961. 


expenses 





Mott University, Montreal, Canada. 
McGill University invites applications 
for the post of Warden of The Royal Vic- 
toria College, the appointment to take effect 
in the summer of 1962. The Royal Victoria 
College provides residence for approxi- 
mately 300 women students and dining 
facilities for an even larger number. The 
Warden is directly responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the College and has general 
responsibility for the welfare of all non- 
resident women undergraduates in the 
University. She is not, however, responsible 
for the educational programmes of the 
women students, which are within the 
jurisdiction of the several faculties. In 
addition to proven administrative ability, 
the candidate should have a real personal 
interest in women undergraduates and 
should also possess academic qualifications 
sufficient to warrant her appointment as 2 
part-time university teacher, at the appro- 
priate rank, in the Faculty and Department 
of her academic interest. Residence is pro- 
vided, and salary will be fixed by the Board 
of Governors in accordance with the exper- 
ience and qualifications of the candidate. 
Applications (in duplicate), accompanied 
by a full curriculum vitae, details of past 
experience, the names and addresses of at 
least three referees and a good recent photo- 
graph, should be forwarded (by airmail, if 
necessary) to the Secretary of the Board of 
Governors, McGill University, Montreal 2, 
Canada, to reach him by 15 December 1961. 
HE Univegsity of Liverpool. Department 
of Extra-mura! Studies. Applications 
are invited for the post of Staff Tutor in 
Social Science for work in Liverpool and 
District, especially for courses for groups 
of Youth Leaders and Social Workers. 
Qualifications required in Social Science and 
some experience in Social Work. Salary 
scale range £1,050-£1,850 per annum. Initial 
salary will be within this range according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Applica- 
tions, stating age, academic qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of 
three referees, should be received not later 
than 15 December 1961, by the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars may 
obtained. Quoting Reference CV/565/NS. 
'O-OPERATIVE Union Ltd, Education 
Department. New appointment = as 
Officer for the Auxiliaries for advice and 
assistance to the Co-operative adult guilds 
and other auxiliary organisations. This 
officer in the headquarters staff of the 
Education Department will be expected to 
undertake extensive visits throughout the 
country. Commencing salary within scale 
£720 x 25 to £920. Application forms and 
further particulars from the Chief Education 
cer, Stanford Hall, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, to whom applics should be 
returned not later than 6 December 1961 





outside office hours 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
MENTAL HEALTH SOCIAL WORKERS 


Expansion of community care services provides appointments in the following 
grades tor which application is invited from suitably qualified men and women 
SENIOR MENTAL WELFARE OFFICERS 
MENTAL WELFARE OFFICERS GRADE I - £740-£1,060 
MENTAL WELFARE OFFICERS GRADE II —- £700 (at age 24) -£940 
Commencing salary in all cases according to qualifications and experience 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
conditions £770-£1,040 


Duties include all aspects of community care of mentally disordered persons 
and provide good opportunities for casework as members of social worker 
teams in each of the county's nine divisions. Senior Mental Welfare Officers 
and Mental Welfare Officers grade I include statutory duties under the 
Mental Health Act with some stand-by duty at County Hall on rota basis 
Social science qualification an advantage but other 
candidates with relevant practical experience considered. Good promotion 
prospects. Car allowance and assisted care purchase schemes applicable to 
most grades. 


Details and form returnable by 6 December from Medical Officer of Health, 
(D_1/N/3189/11), County Hall, SEI 


~ £940-£1,300 


(qualified) - Whitley salary and 











B® requires Literary Fditor, The Listeng 
to be responsible for the literary anj 
art pages (including choice of origing 
poems) and for supplements of a literary 
character. He must have wide knowledg 
of literature and the literary scene and fy 
familiar with the general run of curren 
literature and authors, art exhibitions ang 
art critics. Salary £1,575 (possibly higher 
qualifications exceptional) rising by fig 
annual increments to £2,000 max. p.a. Re 
quests for application forms (enclos 
addressed envelope and quoting refereng 
61.G.526 N. Stm) should reach Appoin. 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, Londog 
WI, within five days. 
penta ee eeeeenepaneeeaoencennoensaseill 
OUNTY Council of Essex. Resident 
Male Supervisor required at Remand 
Home for 40 boys (Junior and Senior) » 
Boyles Court, Brentwood. Duties inclug 
supervision of boys’ occupations (includ 
gardening) and leisure activities ang 
generally assist with the running of th 
Home. Salary scale £625 x £25 - £725 g 
year, less £120 for emoluments. A 
Children’s Officer, 220 London Road 
Chelmsford. 
——— 
ALDECOTT Community, Mersham & 
Hatch, Ashford, Kent. Applications az 
invited for the post of Social Worke 
(woman) in the Community. This is a neg 
appointment offering excellent opportunities 
for a qualified woman to gain valuable ¢. 
perience in a large Residential Community 
for children deprived of normal home life, 
many of whom present behaviour problems 
Candidates should be between the ages of 
25-35 years; hold a Social Science diploma, 
or a diploma in Youth Service or othe 
recognised qualifications; they should have 
experience of case-work and first han 
knowledge of children and young people 
The successful applicant will assist the Hon 
Directors of the Community in their rele 
tions to parents or County authorities res 
ponsible for children. She may also 
asked to assist in After Care work wih 
those who have left the Community. Sy 
will be responsible for all files and records 
Salary £600 (with residence). Further part. 
culars can be obtained from the Hon. Dire. 
tor, Miss Rendel, at the above address, 


ONDON County Council. Education: 
Officer's Department. Applications ar 
invited from Social Workers (men an 
women, including married women wishing 
to re-enter employment) for appointment 
as Assistant Organisers of Children’s Can 
Work. Candidates should hold a degree a 
certificate in Social Science or similar qual. 
fications; experience in practical social 
work desirable. Assistant Organisers have t 
train and advise Voluntary Care Commitie 
workers in a wide range of preventive caw 
work for children and their families help 
ing them to use all the special services avail 
able and to deal with problems arising bot 
from poverty and from difficult family we 
lationships. They thus direct, c i 
and participate in case-work. Salary £7001 
£40 — £940, commencing rate according t 
experience and qualifications; promotia 
prospects. Exceptionally, part-time engag- 
ments may be considered. Application form 
with details from the Education Officer, 
(Estab. 2/N/3194/11), County Hall, SEl, 
returnable by 11 December 1961. 


HAMBERLIN, Powell & Bon require m 
Assistant in their Research Section. The 
work involves research in building materials 
and building methods in connection witht 
large number of interesting projects. Its 
desirable that applicants should have som 
years’ experience in a large office. ie 
be in accordance with experience. Appli 
tions should be made to the Director, Re 
search Section, 1 Lamont Road 
London, SW10. 


MiPPl ESEX County Council - County 
Health Dept. Psychiatric Social Work 
ers (whole or part-time) reqd for skilled 
casework in community care services. Wot 
is develoning in scope & individual interest 
in various aspects of social treatment 8 
encouraged. Successful applicants with 
more experience have opportunity of lear 
ing teaching methods & group su 

Casework consultation with exper. offices 
available for newly qualified. Establishment 
of 10 psvchiatric social workers & County 
Psychiatric Social Work Organiser. PTA 
quals & salary. Car allowance. lars 
& 2 referees to County Medical Officer. Ret. 
‘Ss’ 3, 5 & 7 Old Queen St, SWI, ¥ 
8 December (Quote H.853 NS). 


BEMBRIDGE School, Isle of Wight: Re 
quired in January a Matron for the 
Junior House (50 boys aged 8} to 134) for 
general supervision. Nursing of . 
qualifications are valued but not essential 
Salary according to experience and qualift 
cations. Apolications to the Headmastet, 
Bembridge School 


ee 
UALIFIED Accountant. Required for 
rapidly expanding practice in Ny . 
a young qualified accountant. The pos 
tion offers a generous salary with passages 
paid and the chance to get in at the bottom 
in a territory where — relations are bat 
monious, rapid development is 
and the climate is pleasant. successful 
applicant may be assured that he 
enjoy a high standard of living and will 
able to make regular savings. Nyasaland © 
at present outside the fall out zone | 
we have never had it so good. 
may be arranged in England betwee 
Dec. 1961 and 10 Jan. 1962. Aj 
please to PO Box 1, Blantyre, Nyasaland 
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APPOIN TMENTS VACANT—continued 





~OMMONWEALTH and Foreign Affairs 
ys Central Office of Information requires 
Assistant Information Officers (unestab- 
ished) to write reference information papers 
for overseas use On Commonwealth (includ- 
ing UK dependencies) and international 
affairs. Candidates should be graduates with 
knowledge of either the Commonwealth 
or foreign territories and of relevant sources 
of information Some experience in pre- 
paring factual articles, reports, lectures or 
proadcasts would be advantageous. Ex- 
amples of written work may be required 
Starting salary according to exp. and quals 
and will be on @ scale rising to £1,214 
Write, giving age, full details of exp. and 
quals to Manager (PE.3992) Ministry of 
Labour, Professional & Executive Register, 
Atlantic House. Farringdon St, Ldn, EC4 


AXFORD Committee for Famine Relief 

wishes to appoint a Secretary. Duties to 
gt as secretary to the Council and Com- 
mittees, and assume major responsibility for 
administration of the offices in Oxford. 
Senior appointment carrying reasonable 
gilary with pension and other benefits 
Candidates should preferably be over 30, 
with experience of Committee work and 
administration, and have a real interest in 
the aims of the charity. Applications in 
writing to the Director, Oxtam,. 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford 





E University of Manchester. Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of Domestic 
Bursar at Holly Royde, a college for short 
adult education courses run by the Extra 
Mural Department Salary (subject to an- 
qual review) not less than £500 per annum 
with free board and residence Pleasant 
accommodation: sufficient for an additional 
relative. Post vacant from 1 January 1962 
Applications should be sent by 9 December 
to the Registrar, The University, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. 13, from whom further 
details may be obtained 


TONDON County Council 
Workers required in Public Health De- 
partment as assistant organisers of children's 
care work. Suitable candidates will have 
opportunity of undertaking case work with 
families. Work involves organisa- 
tion of treatment in school health service 
attendance at school clinics and hospitals 
and social work arising therefrom, close 
co-operation with voluntary care committee 
workers and some responsibility for their re- 
quitment and training. Case work w 
problem families usually prolonged, inten- 
gve and aimed to help such families be- 
come self-supporting and acceptable mem- 
bers of the community. Preference to candi- 
dates with social science training and ex- 
perience in practical social work Applica- 
tions welcomed from married women wish- 
ing to return to social work on full or part- 
time basis. £700-£940 commencing accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Details 
and form from Medical Officer of Health 
(0.1/N/3174/11). County Hall. SE1. closing 
date 4 December 
RTINGTON Hall School, Totnes, 
Devon. Co-educational boarding school. 
Required in January, two assistant house- 
mothers in the Senior School (ages 13 to 
®. Applicants should want to work with 
adolescents and be willing to undertake some 
light domestic duties. Opportunity for 
private study, arts. crafts and music. Tem- 
or permanent. Salary £200 p.a. plus 
tesidence in term time. Apply with full 
details to the Principals 
SSISTANT Matron/Housekeeper wanted 
for Jewish Old Age Home in Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb to be opened shortly 
Continental background desirable Excellent 
xcommodation and remuneration Applica- 
tits to Secretary. Association of Vewish 
‘ s in Great Britain. 8 Fairfax Man- 
sons. Fairfax Road, London, NW3 
WaANtepD in Co-educational School a 
teliable person to supervise out-of- 
shool activities of iunior boarders Inter- 
ting post Initial salary £260 plus resi- 
dence during term time. Apply with testi- 
menial - Headmistress. Thstock Place 
Shool. Roehampton, London. SW15 
R-Oreaniser required for Northum- 
berland. Deeree essential and annropriate 
© adult education. Salarv scale £900 x 50 - 
Commencing salary may be hicher 
than the. minima accordine to experience 
ind analifications. Anntlication form (s.a e.) 
n Workers’ Educational Association, 51 
Grainget Street. Newcastle unon Tyne. 1 
@ date 16 December 1961 
£*0 to £1.000 for right man to take re- 
Monsible position as leader of Jewish 
Youth Club in Tondon Initiative, origin- 
ty and administrative reliability are 9 
‘must’ Box 6908 
GECRETARY required in mid-January for 
Department of Zoology (Professor P B 
Medawar), University Collese London 
Gower St. WC1): interest in zoology and 
Previous secretarial experience in scientific 
cepartment desirable; good speeds short- 
@ and typing essential Applications to 
Assistant Secretary 
(outer's (booksellers) need two general 
Clerical workers - one junior - in their 
t departments to handle book and sub- 
orders 5-day week. 2 weeks’ 
Y next year, 3 weeks subsequently 
Salary according to CAWU Agreement 
‘oly Mrs Birch. 44/45 Museum Street. 
london, WCI 
North Western Reform Synagogue, 
Alyth Gardens, NW11 Religion School 
fachers reqd Sundays 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 
Aly to the Minister at above address. 
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ASSTRACTOR, part-time, required by 
the British Institute of Management 
for abstracting articles on management sub- 
jects; some proof reading and editorial 
work. Foreign languages desirable; abstract- 
ing experience essential. Salary by arrange- 
ment. Apply: Head of Publications Division, 
British Institute of Management, 80 Fetter 
Lane, London, EC4. 








WANTED: Assistant warden as garden- 
ing instructress for Girls’ Approved 
Probation Home. Residential - C. of E. - 
Salary £550-£650. Apply Sister E. Beeton 
CA, St Barbara's Approved Probation 
Home, 145 Stakes Road, Purbrook, Hants 





Youn Workers required (Greater Lon- 
don), opportunities for experimental 
work in centres. Joint consultation available. 
Salaries JNCYL scale. Write stating quali- 
fications to Box 7092. 


ESIDENT  Secretary-Shorthand typist 

required for Bodenham Manor School, 
Nr Hereford. This 1s a home and school tor 
32 maladjusted boys from the age of 8 years. 
Salary £300-£350 per annum, according to 
experience, plus full residential emoluments 
Apply: Secretary to the Managers, 23 
Laburnum Road, Birmingham, 30 








HE Arts Council of Great Britain, 4 

St James's Square, SW1. Candidates are 
invited to apply in writing to The Establish- 
ment Officer for posts as: (a) Ledger Clerks 
(male) aged up to 30, (b) Junior Shorthand- 
typist, (c) Senior Shorthand-typist. 5-day 
week, 9-5.30 

ARTINGTON Hall School, Totnes, 

Devon. Co-educational Boarding School 
Required in January, housemother to take 
charge of a group of 17 boarders aged 10 
to 12. Salary £450 plus full residence in 
term time. Apply stating qualifications and 
experience to the Principals 


"TRADE Union Solicitors, with large prac- 
tice in London, require intelligent and 
Progressive young man with or without 
previous legal experience for training as 
litigation clerk, dealing mainly with claims 
for damages arising out of industrial 
accidents. Box 6753 















EST London tra age qs Travel 
Clerk (lady or gent.), experience un- 
necessary, Commonsense essent. Box 7197. 
ANTED: part-time secretary with 
tape-recorder. Reply to Box 7153 





NIVERSITY graduates, male, mathe- 
matical bias, lecturing ability, age 25/ 
35, commercial flair To learn to instruct 
in accounting machines. High salary. GK 
Bureau, MUSeum 6858. 


EACHERS needed in January to teach 

English in Andalusia. Some Spanish 
necessary Write: Academia Britanica, 40 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W 


PART-time secretary (f.) for inventor 3-5 
afternoons per week. Practica) inclina- 
tion and organising ability would be of 
advantage. RIV 100. 























) ae RIENCED Family Caseworker reqd 
3 days weekly, West Hampstead area. 
Starting salary £390 per annum. Box 7146. 





ART-time secretary wanted for literary 

work in London. Box 6929. 
HORTHAND-typist wanted Monday- 

Friday by Welfare Organisation in 

Kensington. Box 7185. 

PUBLISHERS need efficient typists for 
short MSS. 2s. 6d. + 6d. a copy per 

thousand words. Box 7069. 








LI ~ good class domestic and catering 
staff supplied and wanted. Call Ainslies, 
1 Dover Street, W1. HYD. 5995. 


EDICAL Secretaries & Receptionists 
urgently required for Doctors and 
Hospitals. Perm. & temp. M. & S. Agency, 
32 Queen Victoria St, EC4. CITy 7131 

GENUINE selection of attractive office 

posts. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 
Sa Princes St, Hanover Sq., W1 (opp. 
Dickins & Jones). HYD 6471 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 











UNGARIAN emigrant, 28, just arrived 

UK with a diploma at the University of 
Accountancy, Budapest (special qualifica- 
tion in the administration of construction 
companies) and a degree in acountancy 
Also has a degree in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Economics in Budapest. Studied 
altogether for 6 years. Practical experience 
5 years. Urgently requires work suited to 
his capabilities. Barnabas Biiky, 59 Preston 
New Rd, Blackburn, Lancs. 


seeks post where intelligence counts 
more than time-keeping. Box 7011 





AN, liberal-minded, wants light or part- 

time post, e.g. family factotum or 
aide to handicapped person Driver 
Box 7178 


OUNG woman with child (6) sks house- 
keeper's post/mother’s help after Xmas. 
Can cook (plain). Adores children. Country 
pref. Congenial position desired. Box 7157 





St “graduate, female, 23, good French, 
car-driver, seeks temporary or part- 
time work. Box 7191. 


OM AN grad. teacher, French /German 
avail. conference/office/educat. work, 
home or abroad, 18 Dec.-9 Jan. Box 7134. 





RITER (f.) “expd. Tadio scripts plays, 
amateur theatre, skscommns. Box 7121. 


(XRADUATE (m.) Politics, Dip Soc., 
seeks interesting, responsible position 
London area. Anything consid. Box 7122 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


EAUTIFULLY furn. flat, 2 rooms, kit., 
share bathrm; suit two ladies. Highgate. 
Ring FiTzroy 2196. 
F' AT, ptly furn., ge rm & k., all facs, 
elegant house NW2. GLA. 9088 aft. 6 








PLASTICS DIVISION 


IF YOU ARE AN 
ARCHITECT 


The Plastics Division, after consultation with the Royal Institute of 


British Architects seeks an architect to work for two or three years 
with a technical team pioneering uses for plastics in building, both 
as ancillaries and for cladding and structures. The active development 
work being undertaken is likely to lead to trials to illustrate the 
effect on design of the use of plastics. 


The work offers an unrivalled opportunity for an enterprising man 
to obtain 4 leading place in a field of much potential] future impor- 
tance and the appointment is visualised as a useful stepping stone for 
a man between 25 and 35 who wishes subsequently to return to his 


normal work in the profession. 


Apply briefly to: 


The Personnel Manager, 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
Plastics Division, Bessemer Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
quoting reference number 5148/BQ. 








ENTRALLY heated room in gentieman’'s 
house with breakfast, shower and ser- 
vice. 3 miles north Trafalgar Square. £5 5s. 
p. week, £6 10s. incl. garage. Box 7192 
8. Furn. gd-fl. base. dbie bed, «., sit., 
clkrm. Music prac. 8 gns. Box 7022. 
IRL, 20's, wanted to share Hampstead 
s/contd flat. £2 10s. PRI. 6532 
Cl. Two furn. rms, incl. kit., use 
bthrm. 3} gns. Sgle woman. Box 7126. 
ED-sit. available for woman in Bays- 
water flat. AMB. 0965 after 6.30 p.m. 
8. Bed-sits. 1 sgle, 1 dble. C.h., c.h.w., 
brkfst, dinner, no extras. 7-8 gens. Refs 
reqd but no s.a. envelopes. Box 7078. 





OUNG man offered own rm in bachelor’s 
house, Palmers Green. Share lounge, 
kit. BOW. 0142 aft. 6 p.m. Any-time wkend. 


ECLAT Highgate, new furn. & dec., lounge, 
bedrm, kit.-priyate landing, share bath, 
lav., tel. with 1 other, FIT. 1345. 


HAMPSTEAD. Well furn. 2-1md flat. 
9 gns p.w. incl. elec., serv. PRI. 0488. 





S C. furn. flat. Double bed-sit., kitchen, 
bathroom. Quiet house. LAD. 3031. 
IGHGATE. Kindred spirit, (f., 25+) 
interested skiing and the Arts, wanted 
to share pleasant self-contained flat. Own 
room, Very reasonable rent. Box 7034. 
PACIOUS single bed-sit.-room in private 
flat, NW6. 4 gns. MAI. 1128. 


AMPSTEAD. Comf. bed-sitter, use of 
kit , bath Tel. MAI. 5196 mornings. 
NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 300 
double and single rooms. £5 full board. 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634. 


SPEED and efficiency is the hallmark, 
offered to all persons calling at our 
Office in search of flats, fiatlets and bed- 
sitting-rooms in the NW London area at 
rentals of under 10 gns per week. Personal 
Accommodation Services, 28 Church Row, 
NW3. HAM 0027 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 





OUNG economist, wife expecting baby, 
need furn. or unfurn. flat (preferably 
under £5) from 1 January. Box 7156 
IANIST (f.) sks self-contd flat Central 
London, 3/4 rms, approx. £7, or warm 
room NW approx. £3 Willing baby-sit., 
music lessons. Box 7148 


TUDENT composer, sculptor, married, 
reqs suitable accomm., furnished/ partly 
furnished, London. Reasonable. Box 7076. 
URN. flat for family of 4 adults, 2/3 
bdrms, Jan. "62 to 63 nr trans to Lond. 
Univ., Charing X. Max. 10 gns. Box 7150. 


FCONGLISHMAN, 24, seeks inexpensive 
accommodation, possibly sharing, access 
West London. Box 7159 


YOUNG graduate librarian sks warm 
room, cooking facils, pref. own basin. 
Moderate rent. Central. Box 7128. 








‘HILD Care Officer (f.) reas bed-sit. and 
kit. or sharing kit. in Canonbury, or 
easy access to East End. Box 7020. 


OXFORD English undergraduette requires 
vacation accom., sharing flat or 
similar. London or Birmingham. Box 6970. 


MUSICIAN & wife (no children) urgently 
need room/fiat (what have you?). 
Highest references. KIL. 0587 after 2 p.m. 


EPUTABLE School requires good 
family accommodation for continental 
students; London, Bournemouth = and 
Oxford. Terms etc. to Box 6966. : 
RT tchr, wife, 3 chidn sk unf./furn. 
accom. in/nr Dundee. 6 mths. Box 7060 


FELLOWSHIPS 


OTHMANS Fellowships. Rothmans of 

Pall Mall (Australia) Limited have set 
up the Rothmans University Endowment 
Fund to encourage hieher education and re- 
search for the benefit of the Australian 
nationai welfare. The Fund is administered 
in the University of Sydney by Trustees on 
behalf of all Australian Universities. The 
Trustees have agreed to establish Rothmans 
Fellowshins at Senior and Junior levels to 
enable Fellows to undertake post-graduate 
work : within a University or approved 
institution The Senior Fellowshin is_of 
annual value of not more than £A4.000. The 
Junior Fellowship is in two grades. the first 
of an annual value of from £A1.000 to 
£41,250, the second of an annual value of 
not more than £A2.39 At the discretion 
of the Trustees, a Fellow may be paid 
travelling exnenses incurred in taking up 
the Fellowship and returnine to his home 
In addition, an amount of £A500 per annum 
is available at the discretion of the Trustees, 
to the University of institution where the 
Fellow is workine for the nayment of fees 
and exnenses includine the nurchase and 
maintenance of eauinment. The Fellowships 
are onen to eraduates of anv University but 
mav be held at other than an Australian 
University only by a_ graduate of an 
Australian Universitv. Preference in the 
award of the Fellowshins will be given to 
eraduates who desire to work in an Austra- 
lian University Application forms and 
further details mav be obtained from the 
Secretarv. Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marliboroueh House. Pall Mall, London, 
SW1. Applics close on 31 December 1961. 
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OPERA AND BALLET EXHIBITIONS—continued 
EPSTEIN: Memorial Exhibition. Arts 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUS! Council Exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
Covent Garden, WC2 17 Dec. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8, Sun. 2-6. Admission 3s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL BALLET MeObern Jewellery. 800 pieces trom 32 
27 Nov. & 1 Dec. at 7.30 The Sleeping countries at International Exhibition 
: , , Beauty of Modern Jewellery (1890-1961), Goid- 
2D t 2.0 Or j . smiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, EC2. 

- ec. 2 - uin 


COVENT GARDEN OPFRA 





28 & 30 Nov. at 7.30 The Silent 
Woman 
29 Nov. at 7.0 Aida 
2 Dec. at 7.30 The Queen of 
Spades 
Box Office Tel.: COV. 1966 
PERA Circle, Sun. 26 Nov., 8 p.m. In 
the Crush Bar, Royal Opera House, 


Covent Garden, WC2. ‘The Silent Woman’ 
by Richard Strauss. Intro. by Arthur Jacobs; 
illustrated by Barbara Holt, David Ward, 
Joseph Ward. At the piano Norman Feasey. 
Details: Hon. Sec., WEStern 7513 


THEATRES 














POLLO. GER. 2663. Eves 8, S. 5 & 8, 
Th. 2.30. A Whistle in the Dark. “The stage 
blazes with danger’, K. Tynan, Observer, 
‘See it for yourself’, New Statesman 


RTS. TEM. 3334. Evgs 8, Sat. 5 & 8. 
‘The Cupboard’. Members 


N-STAGE: The Removal by C. Marowitz 
30 Nov., 1 & 3 Dec. Sundays thereafter 
9 Fitzroy Square, wi. 7.30 p.m. Adm free. 


ERMAID. (CITy 7656). Sherritf's “The 
Long Sunset’. 6 & 8.40 


WD OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30. St. 5.8.15. 
Th. 2.30. ‘The Keep’ by Gwyn Thomas. 


WER, Nl. (CAN. 3475 9-6, CAN. Sill 
6-8.30). Von Kleist’s ‘Penthesilea’ 23-25 
November at 7.30. lonesco’s ‘The Killer 
(London premiére) 1-9 December at 7.30. 
(Members 3 December at 7) ™ ; 
NITY. EUS. 5391. ‘And Him Stretched’ 
by Patrick Galvin. F, 8, Sa 7.45 Mems 
ANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, 
WCI1. ‘The Provoked Wite’ by Sir John 
Vanbrugh. 29, 30 Nov., 2.30 & 7.30. Ad. free 





CONCERTS 


ECORDED Concert: Sonata for Flute, 


Oboe, Cello and Harpsichord by Elliott 
Carter, and Symphony No. 2 by Charles 
Ives The New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra, conducted by Leonard Bernstein 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Wednesday, 29 November, 


6.30 p.m. Admission free L 
1 TH Cent. Hungarian music: next Fri- 

day, 1 Dec. at 8: at 4 St James's Sq., 
SWI. Cimbalom, viola d'amore, baritone, 


and piano: Montagu Cleeve, John Leach, 
Philip Lewtas, Susanna Slivko. Tickets Ss 


students 2s. 6d.) from British Hungarian 
Friendship Soc., 136a Westbourne Terrace, 
W2. (PAD. 8471) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


CADEMY (GER. 2981). Morning Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). Margot Fon- 
teyn in “The Royal Ballet’ (U) in colour 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. The Maxim 
Gorki Trilogy. Until 26 Nov.: ‘The 
Childhood of Maxim Gorki’ (A). From 27 


Nov.: “My Apprenticeship’ (U) ; 
HERE else in London will vou see 
Guards rubbing shoulders with un- 


employed actors, debutantes with unfrocked 
priests? Practically everywhere, but that’s 


no reason to shun The Establishment. Drink 
cheap, eat cheap, dance and laugh, damn 
you, laugh at two satirical shows nightly at 


The Establishment, 18 Greek St. GER. 8i11. 


Y EW Jazz, New Poetry; ‘New Departures’ 
LN presents at St Pancras Town Halli, Mon. 
27 Nov., 7.30 p.m. Admn 7s. 6d., 5s 


YROLESE Ball & Cabaret with Toni 
Praxmair’s Kitzbuhel Dancers & Sing- 

ers Fri. 1 Dec., 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. ‘Kensington 
Town Hall. Tickets including Buffet in 
Viennese style. Double 37s. 6d. Single 21s 


From Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 Ken- 
ington High St, W8. WEStern 9093 
ALA Dance (Over 25's), Fri. 1 Dec., 
8-11.30, Royal Hotel, Place, 


Woburr 
Russell Square, WC1. Adm. 5s. 6d. 


EXHIBITIONS 








RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY ~- 
MERCURY ARTS GROUP 


TOWARDS LIVING COLOUR AND 
FORM 


29 November-13 December 1961 
Exhibition at the Ceylon Tea Centre, 
Lower Regent Street, London, SW1. 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays & 
Fridays 12-8 p.m. Wednesdays 12-6 p.m. 
Saturdays & Sundays 12-5 p.m. 





Admission Is. 6d. 
WEMMERS, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
Nolan (The Leda Suite), also Picasso, 
Bores, Deaudin, Bott, Boyd, Bratby, Frni, 


Epstein, Piper, Sutherland, Tunnard etc 








Daily 10.30-6.30 (Not Sundays) 26 Oct.- 
2 Dec. Adm. 3s. 6d. (Students Is. 6d.) 


L_ARIONOV and Goncharova. Arts Coun- 
cil Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. 

Till 16 Dec., Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; 

Tues, Thurs, 10-8. Admission 2s. 6d 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Sculpture and Pic- 
ture Fair. Until 13 December. Arp, 
Piper, Chadwick, etc. Tickets 15 gns; each 
ticket wins a picture or sculpture. Admission 
free. Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. ICA Library - 
Roger Mayne, ‘Portrait of Southam St’. 
Photographs. 
ARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St, W1. 
(HYD. 6195). ‘French Landscapes’, 
Bonnard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, 
Van Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 
2s. 6d., students Is. Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12. 


ADDINGTON Galleries, recent paint- 
ings by Kit Barker. Daily 10-6, Sats 
10-1. 2 Cork Street, W1 
MERICAN Folk Art, 20 Nov. through 
Dec. USIS Gallery, American Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., Wl. Mon.-Fri.9-6, Sat. 1-5. 


EW London Gallery, 17/18 Old Bond 

St. (GRO. 6755). Lynn Chadwick - 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12. Admission free. 


PPER Grosvenor Galleries, 19 Upper 

Grosvenor Street, Wl. HYDe Park 
3091. From 7 Nov. to 30 Nov. inclusive. 
Simon Segal Paintings. Also the 42 originals 
of Segal’s splendid Biblical Gouaches. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of 
paintings and drawings 1938-1961. 23 Nov- 
ember to 31 December. Weekdays 11-6; 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays and 23 to 26 
December inclusive. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 
ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St, W1. 
Pottery & Sculpture by Denise & Rose- 
mary Wren. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 14 
November-2 December. 
ROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies Street, 
WI. Anatoli Kaplan: lithographs, The 
World of Sholem Aleichem & scenes, tales, 
songs of Russian Provincial life. Daily 
10-6. Saturdays 9.30-1 
GNEW Gallery, 43 Old Bond St, W1. 
Loan Exhibition of Victorian Painting, 
1837-1887. 9.30-5.30. Saturdays 9.30-1 p.m. 
OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St, W1. Christmas Present Exhibition. 
Charming small pictures by English and 
French artists. Weekdays 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 


RIAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, 
Marble Arch, W2. Until 31 November. 
Yugoslav Artists. Sculpture by Bakic; 
Paintings by Picelj; Drawings by Petrovic. 


OODSTOCK Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAYfair 4419. Mosaics by 
Laurel Cooper. Paintings by Raymond Faw- 
cett and Leonard Wyatt. Daily 10-6, Sats 
10-1. Till 2 December 1961. 
RANE Kalman Gallery, 178 Brompton 
Road, SW3: 19th & 20th Century Paint- 
ings — Viaminck, Marquet, Van Dongen, 
Utrillo, Soutine, Dufy, Jawlensky, Ernst, 
etc. 10-7, Saturday 10-4. 


ANOVER Gallery, 32A St George St, 
WI. Rezvani - Paintings, Reliefs. 
Opening Wednesday 29 November. Until] 13 
January. Daily 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1. 
AWINSKY Gallery, 10 Newburgh St, 
WI. Christmas Show of Original Works 
by Twenty Artists, between £6 and £60. 
Open till 8 Thursdays. 
OLTON Gallery - Robyn Denny - 
recent paintings. 15 Nov.-9 Dec. 44 
South Molton St, W1. Daily 10-6. Sats 10-1. 


HAMestt AD Art Cellar, 1 Heath Street, 
corner of Perrins Walk, NW3. Ishbel 
McWhirter - recent paintings and draw ings, 
Until 16 Dec. Open weekdays 1-5.30 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 
UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 
Rd, N6. Paintings by Henry Sanders. 
Daily 10-5.30, Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7 
XHIBITION of Paintings by Régis de 
Cachard at 207 King’s Road, SW3. 
FLA. 9000. 
ELLCOME Historical Medical 
Museum, The Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NWI. Portraits of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, 1660-1680. Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Admission Free. 











"AJUDES of Jean Straker’ - Ph tography 
12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., WI. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





COUNT DOWN FOR IMMIGRANTS 


FENNER BROCKWAY MP 
: (Labour) 


continues his TV discussion with 


NORMAN PANNELL MP 
(Conservative) 


8 p.m., National Book 
7 Albemarle St, WI, 
Thursday, 30 November 


You still have time to put your views 

on the Immigration Bil] at this debate 

to be held by the British Overseas 
Socialist Fellowship (London) 


Admission, coffee and biscuits, 2s. 


League, 





RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY - 
MERCURY ARTS GROUP 
Rudolf Steiner House, 35 Park Road, 
London, NWI at 7.15 p.m. 
Rudolf Steiner's 
IMPULSE IN SCULPTURE AND 
ARCHITECTURE, 
by A. W. Mann. Monday 27 November 
1961. Admission 2s. Students Is. 





RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY - 
MERCURY ARTS GROUP 
Rudolf Steiner House, 35 Park Road, 
London, NWI at 7.15 p.m. 
COLOUR AND LIGHT IN MODERN 
PAINTING, 
by Gladys Mayer, Wednesday, 29 
November 1961. Admn 2s. Students Is. 





NIVERSITY of London: A lecture en- 

titled ‘The Chronology of the Mega- 
lithic Culture in Iberia’ will be delivered by 
Professor Martin Almagro (Madrid) at 5.45 
p.m. on 4 December at the Institute of 
Archaeology, 31-34 Gordon Square, WCl. 
The lecture will be delivered in French. 
Admission free, without ticket. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY College London, Gower St, 

WCl. Lunch Hour Lectures, 1.15-2. 
Admission free. 28 Nov. “What is wrong 
with-Relativity?” by Dr G. B. Brown. 30 
Nov. ‘The Crisis in British Town Planning’ 
by Mr.L. B. Keeble; 5 Dec. ‘Biological 
Time-keeping’ by Dr H. Kalmus. 








ONDON New Left Review Club Day 
School, Sat., 25 Nov. 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. ACTT, 2 Soho Sq. Socialism and the 
World Revolution - anti-colonialism, under- 
development, neutralism. Speakers: Robert 
Cassen, John Rex, Peter Worsley. Admis- 
sion 3s. 6d. (or 2s. per session). 
ALDANE Society: Symposium on the 
“Wagon Mound’ case, the Privy Coun- 
cil decision which overruled ‘Polemis’. 
F. W. Beney QC, Neil Lawson QC, Douglas 
Payne (All Souls Reader in English Law, 
Oxford), G. W. Dworkin (Lecturer at LSE) 
will read papers. Chair: Lord Chorley QC. 
Mon. 4 Dec., 7.15 p.m. London School of 
Economics. Admission (non-members) 2s. 


*“BPDUCATIONAL Television in the United 

States’, a lecture by Enid Love, Head 
of Schools Broadcasting, Associated-Redif- 
fusion. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Tuesday, 28 Novem- 
ber, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 

Gdns, W11. PARK 7696. Fri. 24 Nov. 
No meeting. Fri. 1 Dec., 8 p.m. D. Sinor: 
‘Mongol Invasion of Eastern Europe, with 
special reference to Russia’. At 46 Ladbroke 
Grove, W11. Sat., Sun. 25-26 Nov., 3-8 p.m. 
Christmas Bazaar, opening at 4 p.m. Sat. by 
Madame Marie Rambert. Russian books, 
toys, antiques, novelties. Russian buffet, 
songs & dances. 
B‘ DDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Sq., 

SW1. Public Lecture. Wed., 29 Nov., 
6.30 p.m. ‘Appearance and Reality’: Mr D. 
Harding. Also, Sat., 25 Nov., 3 p.m., the 
Saturday Group (reading, discussion, tea). 
Public Lectures at the Society will from now 
on normally take place at fortnightly inter- 
vals. Send 4s. for ‘The Middle Way’. Enqs: 
TAT. 1313. 

ISTENING Meetings. Lecture/Demon- 

stration by Dr Rachel Pinney. Norbury, 
The Library, Beatrice Avenue 7.30, Mon. 
27 Nov.; St Albans, Court House 7.30, 
Thur. 30 Nov.; Coventry, Friends Meeting 
House, Hill St, Mon. 4 Dec.; Romford, The 
Lorry Hall, Market Pl 7.30 Thur. 21 Dec. 
“THE Real West’, a National Broadcasting 

Company TV programme - narrated bv 
Gary Cooper - winner of the 1961 Italia 
Prize. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, 30 Nov- 
ember, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


CHAW Society. Fri. 24 Nov. at National 
Book League, Albemarle St, Wi. at 7 
p.m. Laurence Irving on ‘Irving and Shaw’. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world (25s. for six months.) 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s. N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.: S. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 985.; Australia 130s. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS—contingy 


C NTRAL London Fabian Society, Hey 
Pick on Ex-French Africa. 7.30 py 
Wed. 29 Nov., Conway Hall, Red Lion 





WC1. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details of Soc.: Sec,, 
Shelley Crescent, Southall, Middx. 
“PATHS of Glory’ — Kirk Doug 


Adolphe Menjou. ‘Let My People Gy 
- the film that shows the stark realities g 
apartheid. Thursday, 30 Nov., 8 p.m, y 
Mark's Parish Hall, Homer Row, WL § 
Marylebone CND. 


‘Q AKERISM: a faith without dogma? 
An Address by Herbert Hodgkin, fg, 
lowed by a Brains Trust, Sunday 26 Nov, x 
6.30, Friends House, Euston Rd. Admis 
sion free. Refreshments provided. 
Ss IALIST Writers Association. Meetim 
Tues. 28 Nov., 8 p.m. Conway Hall, Rej 
Lion Sq., WCl. New members welcomed, 
AE CTS of London Programme No.2. 
Architecture. ‘Architecture and the 
London County Council’ — a talk given by 
Mr Jack Whittle, ARIBA, AMTPI, Assistant 
Housing Architect, LCC. The New Jewish 
Society, 83 Chiltern St, W1, on Wed, ¥ 
November at 8 p.m. Adm. to guests: 3s. 


AHARISHI Mahesh Yogi's 

system of deep meditation. A key to 
peace and happiness within. Apply fo, 
details: Spiritual Regeneration Mov 
Suite 4, 22 South Molton Street, W1. 


BLACKHEATH Left Club: Ian Mikari 
on Socialism Today. Kidbrooke Hous 
Fri. 1 Dec. 8 p.m. 
ERSONALIST Group. Buberian dialogs 
on Humanist Action between Richapj 
Clements and J. B. Coates, Conway Hal, 


Fri. 1 December, 7.30 p.m. 
S' X values in transition: Dr James Hen. 
ming, Sunday 26 Nov. at 7.15 p.m. 
Lancaster Gate, W2. Progressive League 
“PRITISH Trotskyism, the Kirov Ass. 
sination, the Moscow Trials, and th 
22nd Congress of the CPSU’. Speakers: Cig 
Slaughter, Gerry Healy. Chairman: M 
Banda. At York Hall, Caxton Hall, Weg. 
minster, SW1, Fri. 1 December, 7.30 p.m 
Public Meeting org. by The Socialist Labow 
League, 186A Clapham High St, SW4. 


NSTITUTO de Espajfia, 102 Eaton Squan 

SWI. Lecture by Dn José Hierro o 

‘Lectura comentada de sus Poesias’ 
30 November at 6 p.m. 


MARGARET Knight MA on Scientife 
Humanism & Education, Sun. % 
Nov., 11 a.m. Chamber Music Concert 6.9 
Conway Hall, Holborn, WC1. Tues, 3 
Noy., 7.30 p.m. Discussion, The Mor 
Standards of Modern Youth: M. W. Elliot, 
G. B. Leslie & Dr Eustace Chesser. 
OCIALIST Party of Gt Britain, Puble 
Meeting — ‘Must Workers Strike”. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd 
SWI. (Nr Victoria Stn); Sun. 26 Nov., 7.0 
p.m. Admn free; questions & discussion 


got THERN Rhodesia Students Union 

Dr Westphal, London University, Dept 
African and Oriental Studies. Lecture: Pr. 
Pioneer History of Southern Rhodesia’ 
Sat., 25 Nov., 7.30 p.m., Africa Unity 
nae 3 Collingham Gardens. Tube: Eark 

ourt. 

“THE Caravan’, international friendship 

movement, At Home, 2 December, from 
2.30 p.m. 5 Lansdowne Rd, Holland Park 
MARXISM Today Forum. Monopoly and 

The Ruling Class, Openers of Discus 
sion: J. E. Mortimer, Leading Trai 
Unionist and Sam Aaronovitch, author o 
‘The Ruling Class’. Monday 4 Dec., 7.30. 
Friends Meeting Hse, Euston Rd. Adm. 1s.44 


HE West London Ethical Society, B 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8. Sun. 26 Nov., 6.30, Music & 
Readings, 7 p.m. ‘Human Potentialities’: 
H. J. Biackham. 
ACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30, Sun 
26 Nov. 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings X 
Swami Bhaskaranand: ‘Panacea of Peace’. 
; ARMA, the Law of Justice’. Public 
lecture, 26 Nov., 8 p.m. Free litera 
ture. S.a.e. ULT, 62 Queen’s Gardens, W2. 
SPIRITUALISM Proves survival, Lectures 
and demonstrations daily. London 
HQ, 33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 























THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
Kingsgate College, Broadstairs, 

30 December-4 January, £8. Literature, 
Painting, Music, History of Ideas. 


Prospectus and application forms from: 
WEA, 4 Castle Hill, Rochester, Kent 





ILLCROFT College offers women over 
20 a one-year course which will stimu 
late personal interests and provide the basis 
for turther training. Subjects include his- 
tory, social studies and literature. Grants 
available. Apply Now for 1962-63 session 
Principal (NS), Hillcréft College, Surbiton, 
Surrey. —— 
RENCH Conversation Classes. _ Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. He 
lessons Beginners to Advanced; all 
French teachers. Correspondence courses. 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, Loe 
WC2 (opp. Garrick Theatre), (TRA. 
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LECTURE COURSES, ete.—continued 
ee rete 
OME Preparation tor Examinations, 
H University Correspondence Coilege, 
1887, conducts tuition by post tor 
London University Degrees (BA, BSc, 
pscikcon), LLB, BD), & certain Diplomas, 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Qxtord, Cambridge, Northern, and others) 
Moderate lees Prospectus post tree trom 
Repstrar, 10 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
L Foreign Languages, School of English 
for Foreign Nationals, Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham 1005 All 
foreign languages in day and evng classes 
or private lessons, beginners & all erades 
Daily classes in English and prep. tor Cam- 
bridge Univ Certificates. Short of long 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus tree. 


UITION by Post for GC E, Lond Univ 
Degrees, Diplomas, Law, Profess cxams 


Mod. fees. Prosp. (mention exam.) trom 
Ww. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
yigt, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894) 


vir, = - 

OMETA is the magazine for you if you 

are learning Russian at home or at 
ghool. ‘Here 1s Russian you wil) want to 
mad, written very simply and illustrated 
sith many recent photographs Write ter 
aspecumen copy of the magazine and details 
of subscription rates to: Mary Glasgow & 
Baker Ltd. 140 Kensington Church St. ws 


L USSIAN language and literature. Native 
graduate tutor Pxperienced Prepara- 
tion all exams especially Degree. Box 7193. 
r USSIAN lessons or tape-recording for 
speech, poetry, literature. FLA. 3047 


gENCH lady Hampstead gives tuition 
Beginners, ordinary, and advanced level 
conversation etc. Phone SWI. 2990 


UNG Frenchman, well educated, will give 
language lessons weekdays. ARC. 5202 
pe . - 
TALIAN lessons by expd native teacher, 
Deedy results guaranteed Box 6721 
ECRETARIAL Training especially for 
Feceeaity graduates, and older students, 
gxmonth and intensive I4-week courses 
Write: Organising Secy. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Ave. Wil PARK 4654 
TOUCH-typing. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons Miss Sutton FLAxman 7967 
INTENSIVE Secretarial Courses. Gregg & 
Pitman Shorthand Frances King Secre- 
trial School, ta Harrington Road. Lon- 
don, SW7 KEN 4771 _ 
CH-vping and/or Pitman's Short- 
hand Private tuition BAY«swater 1786 


BARS Lowe's intensive. individual. tuit- 

jon in shorthand. typing, book-keep- 
ing, particularly for graduates and older 
students Phone HAM 7816 





TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 





FIRST - CLASS DUPLICATING 
(Reports, Memoranda. Price Lists etc.) 
PROFESSIONAT TYPING (MSS, 
Tapes), VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
(Conference Reporting etc.). TRANS 
LATING PRIVATE TUITION 
(Shorthand / Typing etc.) 
MABFL FYLES AND PARTNERS, 


10 BEACONSFIELD ROAD, 
LONDON, Nii. (ENTerprise 3324). 





‘ACSIMILE typewritten letters, matching- 
in, addressing, duplicating, mailing, 
satistical and general typing, dictabelts, 
tapes, letterpress, calculating, typewriters 
for hire. Imperial Typewriting Service, 36/ 
Dean St, WI. GER. 7074. 
RS Jolly will type o: duplicate it tor 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588 


CCURATE professional typewriting, 
highly recommended by famous authors 
& publishers. Novels, plays, poetry, theses, 
ee. Revision/editing. Mrs D. Shirley, 138 
Gren Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020 
GHORTHAND-typing dictation service, 
duplicating, mailing, translations, tapes 
t., Ainslies Secretarial Service, 1 Dover 
&. WI. HYD. 9503. 
R Service - any job at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
. hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW!. VIC. 7333. 
PING, 














type-facsimile, duplicating, 

mailing, invoicing, calculating etc., The 
Type-Facsimile Service, 11 Ludgate Hill, 
EG. CITy 3586. 


Jen McDougall for tvping, translations 
Uhour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
fngton Church St, WS WES. 5809 
UPLICATING, mailing, typing letters, 
. Schedules & tapes etc. Consult 
Gen. Man., Reed’s Agency, 291a Archway 
Rd, N6. FIT. 2241 


— <<.  ; 
MANUscRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 12 

Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136 
ae Oe RR a . 6190 
ss typed by experienced literary secre- 

tary. Margaret Facer. ALP. 1116. _ 
FRENCH German teacher will translate 











into English for publishers and others 


weking high intellectual standard Samples 
ivited. Box 7133 








NSLATIONS: French, Italian, 
: Spanish; all kinds incl. Econ., Legal. 
merenced. Diploma Geneva. Miss Wil- 


ma. HAM. 2715. 25 Belsize Cres., NW3 

TRANSt ATIONS, typing. duplicating. top 

& class work. Ainslies Secretariat. } Dover 
(orner Piccadilly) Wi. HYD. 5995. 
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B'sHors Stortiord - Typing collected and 
delivered in area or by post. Telephone 
Henham 263. 





PERSONAL 





PARTISAN RESTAURANT 
and Coffee Bar now 
management. 


open under new 
cellar for 


BALLADS 


Available for club union 


‘Sevendown’ 
London New Left Club and 
and BLUES’. 

mectings, etc. 
7 Carlisle Street, W1 


REG. 5741 





OMAN teacher, 40's, sks other(s), look 
for & share iat, London. Box 6968. 


WARM, tolerant family is urgently 
needed to tuke an interest at weekends 
and, perhaps, during holidays in an un- 
happy sixteen-year-old girl with no tamily, 
if you can heip picase apply to the Area 
Children’s Officer, LCC Backchurch Lane, 
Stepney, 
FRFICE assistant for American news 
editor. 2-3 mornings wkly. PRI. 1002. 
GeeP Italian family in Florence offers 
full board and lodgings to female 
student at 2,500 lire daily. Comfortable 
homelife. Dr Cerracchio, 30 Borgo Pinti, 
Firenze. London references available. 


ETIRED, sks others interested books, 
art etc. London area. Box 6984. 


ORKING man, living alone, needs job, 

home to rehabilitate himself, socially, 
physically. Interests: music, politics. Offers; 
advice welcome. Box 7147. 


RADUATE with baby daughter seeks 
post. Anything considered. Box 7102. 








1X-en-Provence. Single man or couple 
sought by Anglo-French owners to 


occupy their property near Aix. Accom- 
modation rent-tree in return for work to 
umprove house and garden. Own car an 


advantage. Box 7149 


HE’ school] teacher slowly turning into 
*she-dragon’ urgently requires new job 
trom January. Box 7075 
ANTED: student Christmas week, help 
family, £5 & keep. Central. WEL. 2397 
XOMMUNAL cottage for retired people 
Remote Essex village. Unfurnished 
rooms, 30s. weekly. Year's rent in advance 
tor modernisation, Write Box 7196 
OMEN! Are you concerned about the 
world situation? You can do some- 
thing - collect signatures for the Women's 
Petition for International Disarmament 
(unaffiliated to any other organisation) 
Details and Petition form from Mrs D 
English, 240 Grange Rd, S. Norwood, SE25 


IND homes wanted for two kittens, 
19-11 weeks old. ‘Phone FRE. 4694 
OUTH France Xmas for some French 


typing. Who (m.) says yes? Box 7120. 
ENTLEMAN, 33, seeks 3/4 friends share 
trip (Switzerland, Austria, France) Jan- 
uary/ February. Own Riley. Shared expenses. 
Send details: Box 6824. i ae 
NGL. writer, fluent Fr. (teaching both 
thoroughly), translator (poetry, drama, 
phil., art from Fr. & German) needs typing 
$ day twice a wk for usual rates/commen- 
surate coaching. Residence for trainee /poten- 
tial collaborator avail. shortly. Box 7164. 
ENEVA: 15 Dec. latest leave London, 11 
Dec. earliest, Channel ferry. 2/3 seats 
available in elderly owner-driver’s 1960 
saloon. Particulars please to Box 7163. _ 
Asst using 4-bedroom 14th Century 
wing of country manor weekends offers 
share. £3 10s. p.w. Box 6956. 
PPROOF-reading and ‘subbing’ by exper- 
ienced man, member ACP. Box 7132. 
PEECH Training. English for foreigners. 
Miss Shackman, LRAM. SLO. 4154. 





PAIN = delightful village house in Fuen- 
irola near Malaga 100 yards from 
beach. Glorious winter weather. 3 double 
bedrooms, fully furn., maid available. £18 
per month, Jan.-April incl. Write Smulian, 
Calle Jose Antonio 28, Fuengirola (Malaga). 
EST Wishes for Christmas and the New 
Year can be sent by you to your friends 

and to one of thousands of prisoners in 
jails because of their belief in freedom. 
The name and address of a prisoner supplied 


with every six-language Christmas card 
bought from Amnesty, the international 
movement working for the release of 


prisoners of conscience. Send s.a.e. for 
sample or 6s. 9d. tor one dozen or £1 for 
3 dozen. post free, to Amnesty Christmas 
Card Dept, 153 Victoria St, London, SWI. 
ANTED two girls to assist at Christ- 
mas. Woodlands Holiday Camp, Nr 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 
LIZABETH Biddulph ROT paints por- 
traits from 30 gens. 6 Mountview Rd, N4. 


XPERIMENTAL Thinking & Writing: 
27 Dec.-3 Jan. at Braziers, Ipsden, 
Oxon; ‘Camp Education & Living Research’ 
3-10 Jan. inc. Farm Camp Reunion wkend 


ENTLEMAN wishes to share weekend 
accommodation on South Coast - 
nearest London. Box 7208. 
0,000 Antiques for sale*every Saturday in 
18th Century Camden Passage, Jsling- 
ton open market and shops —- ideal tor all 
Christmas, shopping. CAN. 5083. 


MPECUNIOUS but Aesthetic? Please 
send for catalogue: Margery Dean, Wiven- 
hoe, Essex. Good inexpensive antiques. 


HRISTMAS Cards with Real Goodwill. 

Buy your Christmas Cards from the 
British Epilepsy Association’s selection and 
support their welfare work. Send for illus- 
trated leaflet with prices to: British Epilepsy 
Association, Dept NS.1, 27 Nassau Street, 
London, WI. 

ISCRIMINATING Employers find ali 

their office staff through Stella Fisher 
Bureau in the Strand. 


ASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for Free 

Entry Form - plus Free ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’ No Sales - No 
Fees training Free ‘Writer’ Subscription; 
two free writing encyclopaedias BA School 
of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, WI 

UMANISTS - there may be a group 

near you. Write Ethical Union (G), 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8. 
SUEDE and Leather jackets and coats 

made to measure. E. Harris, 24 Ber- 
wick Street, London, WI 


OMESTICS Unlimited (ACY) tor re- 
tuable cleaners & babysitters. CUN 0461 


UITAR. Vacancies for classical lessons 

this Autumn. Write or ring for free 
booklet. Lock Aitken, Spanish Guitar 
Studio, 84 Newman St, Wl. LAN 8094 














E type tapes same day Hire, sell dict 
machines, tape-recorders. Collect and 
deliver London. Tape-Typing, MON. 0188 
OU can speak Italian effortlessly in 

3 months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655 
ONDON Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish St, Harley St, London, W1. 
Phone MUSeum 8923, also at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Ipswich. o aCe 
RINTING at less cost by offset litho with 


text in print-style type. Books, bro- 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St. Wi. MAY 6093 


FTER 30 years of misery | found the 
way to relieve catarrh My method is 
the result of many years’ research, and it 
is most successful 3d stamp for details: 
S. R_ Underwood (NS), 176 Regent Court, 
Sheffield, 6. 
HILIP Humphreys. psvchologist. for- 
merly of Prince’s Gate, oow at 





Richmond. RIC 








G*! ECE, Public Schools Party at Easter, 
Write 73 Garden Walk, Cambridge, or 
tel.: London, NOR, 6839. an AS: 
NE W North London Social Bridge Group 
for ages 30-45 invites new members. No 
fees. Married couples preferred. Box 6981. 
MATEUR Rep. reqs expd producers, 
actors, actresses/singers (Beginners 
accepted evening drama classes), Season 
conts: The Matchmaker (250th Production), 
Come Closer And Look (New Play). Winter 
Season: Litth Women (Musical Version), 
A Memory Of Two Mondays, Chin-Chin, 
Angels In Love, Live Like Pigs, The Happy 
Time, The Rose Tattoo. Mountview Theatre 
Club, 104 Crouch Hill, N&. (MOU. 5885) 
OU, seen by professional caricaturist 
Kervyn! Send photo(s) and | guinea to 
6 Meadow Studios, Bushey, Herts. 
PEAK better English: 
natives. Marjorie 
PRimrose 2538 after 6. 
R' QUIRED by Play Agency talented man 
with shorthand-typing and knowledge 
theatre. Box 7186. 
AILAWAY Children’s Community, 
Bosham, Chichester, Sussex. Unique 
child care service. 3-14 years. Temporary or 
permanent. Happy holidays. Children attend 
excellent day school. Apply for brochure. 
AGNER: young enthusiasts with ideas 
about observing Wagner's stage direc- 
tions including dragons, airborne Walkuren 
and floods, using modern theatre facilities, 
should contact Box 7167. 
R M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, Ophthal- 
mic Optician, attends the Hatton 
Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
FC}. (Tel. HOL. 8193). 
HE Linguists’ Club, London's Inter- 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Pla., 
SWI (SLO. 9595), for conversn & wition. 
AMOUS Writers’ School, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, EC4. Courses in Fiction and 
Article Writing. (FLEet Street 7158/4734). 
PAMit Y Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WC1. 
3% Interest (Tax paid by The New 
4 Homes Building Soc., E. Twickenham). 
Invest in a Society devoted only to assist 
owner-occupiers. Chair: A. Marlowe, MP. 
PRINTING at less cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd, 36 Brooke Street, ECl. CHA, 3588. 
G*' TS Make Good Toys. Write for cata- 
logue, order by post, or visit London's 
newest toyshop. Galts, Dept NS, 30 Gt 
Marlborough St. WI (behind Liberty's). 
[MPECCABE E printing for NS_ readers 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 2545. 
HORT Story Writing for Profit. The ideal 
hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (8/191), Palace Gate, W8. 


Pur X gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 


ONDON School of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, 
SW 3 Sloane Sq. KEN 7201. Club attached. 


~ $CHOLARSHIPS 


RENSHAM Heights, Farnham, Surrey 

(Co-educational Boarding Schvol). Two 
Scholarships of £200 and £100 per annum 
(one may be for Music) to be awarded to 
boys or girls aged 11-134 years on 1 Septem- 
ber 1962. Fxamination in March. Details 
from the Headmaster. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


N ADMIRABLE Crichton! That man’s 

a wizard at every household detail. 
Where he shines most is his care in keeping 
a good cellar of superb El Cid Sherry, the 
fite Amontillado we all prefer. 


foreigners and 
Clayton ARAM. 
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Dorala Furter 








‘1 want that man’s head changed!’ 
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942 BRAHMS 
Hungarian Dances 
Nos. 1,2,3,546 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Hans Swarowshy, conducto 













ine Rein 
| nachimusie _| 


931 MOZART 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
Bo,d Nee! Chamber Orchestra 

Boyd Neel, conductor 





PEPE DE ALMERIA 


Guitar 








930 Gypsy Fiamenco 
Pepe de Almeria, guitar 
Ratae! Romero, Jose Vargas, 

singers 








937 BEETHOVEN 
“Egmont” and 
“Coriolan” Overtures 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Walter Goehr, conductor 





940 BACH 
Brandenburg Concerto 
No.3 


Boyd Nee! Chamber Orchestra 
Boyd Nee! conductor 


GRIEG | 











95 GRIEG 
Peer Gynt Suite 
Amsterdam Phitharmon 
Society Orchestra 
Walter Goeth, conductor 
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316 J. STRAUSS 


“Blue Danube" and 

“Emperor” Waltzes 

Vienna Festival Orchestra 
ke n, conduct 


Otto Ackerman 


96 BIZET 
Carmen Suite 
Amsterdam Phiiharmo 
Society Orchestra 
Walter Goe conducto 


Josef Krips, conductor 





NEW STATESMAN - 24 NOVEMBER 1961 











Traviata. Carmen | 
Marriage of Figare 
Barber of Seville 


957 Famous Overtures 
Traviata, Carmen, 
Figaro, Barber of Seville 


h Tonhalle Orchestra 


939 TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccio Italien 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Sir Adrian Boult, conductor 


“he -h- ~h- - 4. 
wmsk y-Korsakoff 


CAPRICCIO ESPACNOL 
961 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Capriccio Espagnol 


The Halle Orchestra 


Sir John Barbirolli, condu 


tor 











Chopin 








959 CHOPIN | 


Waltz, Mazurka, 
Etude, Nocturne 


Viadeo Perlemuter, pianist 
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L.P. records 
of your choice 


33% R.P.M. HIGH FIDELITY 7° RECORDs 


from among the 12 

high-fidelity, long 

playing recordings 

illustrated here 
for only 


with membership of the Concert Hall Record Club 


NOW, for the very first time, the Concert The only obligation of the membershi 
Hall Record Club, the world’s largest re- is to purchase as few as four records| 
cording society offers to the British public the course of the year from among 

its vast repertoire of the world's finest %0zens which will be offered. The member 


musical masterpieces, recorded in spark- ship will be cancelled at any time there 
ling high fidelity by artistes of international -” by means of a simple card requestiy 
stature—and at prices you would never ’ 
have believed possible. Now, for the very first time, British musk 

lovers, too, can benefit from the simpy 
HOW CONCERT HALL OPERATES "d economic Concert Hall system » 


ANDCONDITIONSOF MEMBERSHIP build up an impressive library of fin 
recorded music at incredibly low cost. Ts 


You receive immediately the three 7” L.P’s receive the three records of your choity 
of your choice for just 6/-. Each month you for only 6/-, post the coupon today. You 
will receive free of charge a copy of the need send no money now. 
society's Bulletin describing its latest 
releases. One of these, a 12” long-playing READ WHAT THESE ENTHUSIASTIC 
high ee eee will be pores ye! MEMBERS SAY ABOUT CONCERT HALL 
its Musical Committee as the “Record o 

“ ; Many thanks for the fe Hlent introduct ds, 
the Month”. This record wil! be posted to Shey aro oll pon date, naman aioe ioomn, — 
you, unless you inform the club otherwise seis soe ee pongo ee 
. . an ‘ou very muc or e@ records. in. 
in advance—by means of a simple post- | marveiious and my friend does, too. In fact, he has se 
card sent to you with the Bulletin. for some himself. 





Miss R. T. (Mansfield, Notts) 


“ / must say that | am simply amazed at the quality of te 
Members who do not want the Record records. | have no idea how you can turn out such 


of the Month” may replace it by another wonderful recordings at such a ridiculously low price. 


record or they may even request that no Mr. R. W. (Farringdon, Sunderland) 
p I've found a worthwhile hobby thanks to you. 

record at all be sent that month if they so Mr. K. A. M. (Thornton, Surrey) 

choose. For each “Record of the Month" My daughter (aged 12) was not at all sure she approved 

; H of my choice. However, after listening to these records 

sent, the member will be charged just 26/- she’s delighted . . . they're already taking the placed 


(plus postage) instead of the 35/- or 40/- Cliff Richard! 
you would normally expect to pay for re- 
cords of this quality. 


Mrs. 1. W. (Leiceste) 











POST TODAY—SEND NO MONEY NOW 





Concert Hall Record Club Ltd., Dept. Ci 309 % 
IMPO RTANT Grove House, 551 London Road, Isleworth, Middx. 
fur is 
Please send me the # records circled on the right for 
ADDITIONAL just 2- per record (plus delivery charges), and 916 
enter my membership in the Concert Hall Record Club 
as described in this advertisement. | agree to purchase 930 
SAVING at least 4 records in the next 12 months from among the 
dozens to be offered at the money-saving Concert Hall 931 
prices which save me up to 35% off normal retail prices. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 97 
If you return fr 
ur 
the coupon CIRCLE THE THREE RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE , 99 
within 3 days, ry") 
Name scqeeuuastesvecnses ‘ ° 
you may choose 942 
Address 
a fourth record 957 
fora only 2/- Town County 
959 
SigQ“nature ...000..00000...00000 
%l 


This offer only applies in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland 
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